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THE CROW AND DOVE. 





NE day a crow, 
Black as a sloe, 
His breast foul thoughts enslaving, 
Sat by a stream, 
Where, in a beam, 
A snow-white dove was laving. 


“ O, dove elate !” 
He cried with hate, 
And shook with exultation— 
‘*Tll make you black 
As any back 


ip my dqnpmaipation?" ing claimed him as its own—and his house was empty. 


From out his breast 
He plucked with zest 
A plame, where he was sitting— 
And fixed the thing 
In the pure wing 
Of the white dove, unwitting. 


And then he flew 
The valley through, 
And out of grass and willows, 
From fence and rock— 
A graceless flock— 
He called his dusky fellows. 








Oh, rich the sight! 
With shrill delight 
They chatter all together ; 
** Good neighbors, see! 
The white dove—she 
Hath got a smutted feather!” 


From out the woods 
They drew the broods 
Of doves with their exclaiming ; 
Disturbed they stood, 
No credence showed, 
Nor spake aught to her shaming. 


Loud screeched the crows, 
The victim rose, 
The wind dislodged the feather, 
We judged aright; 
The dove is white,” 
The fair ones cooed together, 


on the beach of Long Lake, ana had everything in apple-pie 


If true we live 
The good will give 
Their confidence to cheer us ; 
When eland’rers lie, 
And hope would die, 
Heaven’s searching truth will clear us, 
M, E, SUTHERLAND in St, Louis Spirit, 


receive the fish’ when first caught; we found a pile of 
boards, which some one had taken to the lake intending to 


kitchen and dining-room table, with a canopy of boughs such 
as we used to put up in the old days when we went soldiering ; 
we set up our cooking-stove in the sand, and it worked to a 
charm. There was not a mosquito, black fly or midge, or 
“no see’em,” as the Indians say, about. The lake was all 
ourown. There was not a soul near except an old woodchop- 
per working in the ‘‘clearing,” who occasionally visited us to 
smoke his pipe and tell us bear stories in the evening. He was 
long, lank, lean and cadaverous, and withal very ragged. He 
had been a good deal troubled with the “‘ager,” and looked 
as though it had been the daily companion of his life, and yet 
he was happy, and loved to sit on the bow of a boat and 
swing his long legs and whittle and tell us of his real or 
imaginary woodland experience. His prowess, as exhibited 
in his numerous contests with bears, was ‘‘fearful to behold.” 
His usual and favorite weapon for hunting “bar” was an 2x, 
and whenever he could get one to stand up to him for a fair 
fight, then good-by bear. He played somewhat upon our 
nervous systems. by representing the woods full of the 
animals, that they came to the lake nights to drink, were very 
fond of fish, and would scent the campalong ways. We 
always hada good laugh after he had shuffled away to his 
clearing for the night. We had only to row fifty or so rods 
from camp to be upon splendid bass and minnow ground : we 
could catch all the minnows we wanted by enticing them in 
swarms now, and in a landing-net with a bait, and at the same 
time take bassin at the other side with a perfect looseness. 

They were there in general profusion, so thick that we could 

only fish an hour or so in the day without sheer waste, and we 
usually returned to the river all not weighing over 24 pounds. 

I often saw a second bass follow right up the boat at the tail 

of the one on the hook. They were genuine black, as dis- 
tinguished from the green or Oswego (I am sorry to have 
my conceptions of black and green bass disturbed by the late 
article of Professor Jordan, as I have always considered them 

distinct species, and it don’t consort with my convictions of 
the eternal fitness of things to call a green bass a big-mouthed 
black, their general style and habits are so different. I shall 
expect to hear next that a “rocky” is a hump-backed black), 

and they were as gamy as any I ever saw. e caught, also, 

about a dozen pickerel, averaging about 8 pounds, which we 
buried. One incident afforded me an immense satisfaction. 
There were several American eagles, which seemed to live 
about the vicinity of the lake, and we occasionally saw 
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66 ID you ever notice,” asked a driver of a street-car, 
D upon whose platform I stood to-night, with my 
overcoat-collar turned up to protect my ears from the pierc- 
ing wind, ‘‘ that it is colder in winter than in summer?” [ 
replied that I had sometimes thought so. The scientific in- 
quiry furnished a theme for thought, and sitting beside a 
glowing fire this evening, listening to the howling of the 
northwester without, I have lost myself in reverie. Ah! yes, 
it is colder in winter than insummer. The winter of life is 
certainly colder than its summer. Its frosts chill the dreamy 
and sweet August breezes and turn to ice the murmuring rip- 
ples of the summer joyousness. It stagnates the blond which, 
leaping and bounding in life’s spring-time, flows so vigorously 
and calmly through its summer. With icy hand it chisels 
wrinkles upon the face and soul. Its glaciers glide over and 
crush and mangle the tender flowers of the heart. Its breath 
is laden with the moisture of death. Verily, winter is cold 
and summer is warm. Let us enjoy the warmth while we 
can. 
I think of my pet lake and wonder how thick the ice 
lies upon its bosom, how deep the snow upon its banks, how 
charming it is in summer, how desolate it must be in winter. 


It is a perfect dijow of alake. Mr, Hallock missed it bya 
hair’s breadth during his rambles in Michigan in the season 
of 1877. It lies about twelve miles back from Cheboygan in 
the woods, abdut two miles, I suppose, east of Mullet Lake, 
through which he It is called Long Lake, and lies so 
off and away by- itself that it has been little visited by fisher- 
men. In the summer of 1876 I was told at Cheboygan of its 
existence, and it,was said to be a good place {for bass. In 





company with two others I visited it, and was more than 
charmed. We found it beautifully located in the “‘ forest pri- 
meval,” with only one patch ef new clearing upon its banks 
and one small house at its foot, in which lived, the life of a 
recluse, a mild-mannered man, the stray son of a president of 
an Eastern college, disappointed probably in love or ambition. 
He had once attempted a trout hatchery upon a small stream 
running from the lake, but his establishment had taken fire 
and burned up and the stream had filled with sand and disap- 
peared ; and when I first saw him he was living alone as a 
sort of hermit, an apparently aimless life, upon the shore of 
this lake, an intelligent, well-educated, gentle gentleman. 
Upon. my second visit-I partook of his hospitality and slept 
upon the floor of his kitchen. Alas! when I returned. last 
year the grass was growing over his head—consumption hay- 


So little known were the resources of this lake that at Che- 
boygan we were told there was only one place in it where 
bass could be caught, which was at a spot where a large tree 
had fallen with its top in the water, and* where the minnows 
swarmed. This gentlemanly recluse had a boat which he 
kindly placed at my disposal, and we essayed the tree-top. 
Fastening the boat to a limb, we proceeded to catch a supply 
of minnows. I had rigged my line ready for business before 
we left the shore, and after half a dozen or so minnows had 
gone into the bucket, | thought I would see if there were any 
bass there. On the outside of the boat the water was about 
ten feet deep. I baited my hook and made a cast, and I will 
take my oath that the bait had not sunk three feet before it 
was taken. I made four casts and took in four bass in rapid 
succession, when I was ordered to desist and stop using up 
the minnows until we could lay in a good supply. The long 
and the short of it is that we took eleven goodly bass at the 
tree top and moved on to explore, and we found them almost 
everywhere about the lake. I don’t dare to say just how 
many we caught, as I have some respect for the advice of 
** St. Clair,” but we all considered ourselves pretty good bass 
fishers, and we carried away about the middle of the after- 
noon just all we had any use for, and enough to make a de- 
cided sensation at the ‘‘ Spencer” House, where we drove up, 
and they were lifted out. Last year, when vacation time 
came, &@ couple of friends and myself placed a large wall 
tent, a well-appointed camp chest, a sheet-iron cooking stove in 
pieces disposed in the camp-chest, and sundry hampers aboard 
a northern transit propeller, and struck a bee line for Che. 
boygan, and on the day following our arrival we were in camp 


order, and a man of all work from Cheboygan to do the 
camp drudgery. Right there we remained a fortnight, which 
was all a dream of delight. We had two boats—all that were 
on the lake. We built a small pier ; we built a large floating 
reservoir in which to keep our bass alive, we had a small box 
with wire-gauze ends which we towed behind a boat to 





build a shanty ; we floored our hut with them, and made a 






















































them circling about on the opposite side, One afternoon 
I had been in the woods across the lake with my gun for 
pigeons. ~ I returned to the boat with only two cartridges left, 
one in one barrel with an ounce and a quarter No. 7 shot and 
in the other No.8. Just%as I reached the shore where lay the 
boat I saw an eagle sitting upon the extreme top of a tall 
dead tree. I thought I would amuse or scare him a little, 80 
I crept close up to the tree, He was sitting with his breast 
toward me, looking grandly, and I sent my charge of No. 7 
shot at him, and, as sure as there’s a sun in heaven, he came 
tumbling to my feet dead. To say that I was elated don’t 
half express it—an eagle at that distance with No. 7 shot—I 
could hardly believe it. I hurried to the boat with my prize, 
eager to display it on the other side. I pushed off and had 
got but fairly started when a second eagle, probably the 
first one’s mate, attracted by the report of the gun, came 
whirling about in the air above me. Seizing the gun, I sent 
the No. 8’s after him, and by all that’s holy I fetched him¢ 
He fluttered down in circles to the water with a broken wing, 
and when I took him in he fought me fiercely with his beak. 
I was almost aghast with astonishment. Whew! twoAmeri- 
can eagles, all in five minutes! How do you think I felt? 
How do you think the fellow felt who fired the Ephesian 
Dome? I have ‘chased the antelope over the plain” and shc. 
him with my Winchester rifle, I have hunted deer and elk in 
the mountain parks of Colorado, I have hunted buffalo on the 
plains of Kansas, but I don’t think that I ever felt quite so ex- 
hilarated with success as I did then. It was so sudden and 
unexpected. I was not hunting for eagles, but pigeons. The 
means seemed so inadequate to the result. It was like a boy 
fishing for minnows with a pin hook suddenly jerking out a 
three-pound trout. I felt that I must be a wonderful shot, 
and if Bogardus or Dr. Carver had then been around I verily 
believe I sh“ .d have proposed a friendly match at glass balls. 
I placed #7. birds side by side in the boat and gazed at them 
with a4 .0d of dazed intoxication. I patted my gun (No. 
10 ¢ sge) and talked to it. “Oh, no, old fellow, you 
can’t shoot—you ain’t worth a cent on les. I guess 
not. Perhaps there are some more round that would 
like to come and see you.” Then I hid one in the bow and 
rowed for camp. My head stood straight upon my shoulders, 
but { repressed all appearance of excitement and rowed slowly 
up to our pier. The others were idling about, and one asked 
me if I had shot any pigeon. ‘‘ A few,” I replied, as I tossed 
them out on the sand. ‘‘ By the way, I’ve shot an eagle,” I 
remarked, indifferently. ‘*The devil you say!” said Jim, 
**You mean a hawk.” ‘‘No,I don’t; I mean an eagle, 
Come and see him,” and I produced number one. Then 
there was excitement. He was admired; the stretch of his 
wings measured ; the tree where he sat pointed out; plans 
made for sending him to town to be stuffed; an extra bottle 
of ‘‘ Kelly’s Island” produced from the cellar (wet sand) for 
my special benefit. When all had settled down to quiet again 
I casually remarked between two puffs of my pipe, ‘‘I shot 
two.eagles.” All looked at me as if they thought the wine 
had ‘crazed his brain.” ‘‘ You hunt round in the bow of the 
boat awhile and I guess you'll find the other one,” said I. 
He was dragged forth, and then we did have a time, over 
which I’ll draw a veil. I maintained my stolidity just long 
enough to remark that it wasn’t a very good day for eagles, 
but I should probably have brought in a few more had I not 
run out of cartridges. The nextsmorning Jim declared that 
I was muttering all night in my sleep, ‘‘American eagles— 
Number seven and eight. shot—One flying.” Wepassed the 
fortnight like a dream of contentment, and my pencil loves 
to linger about it. We were lazy, doubtless, and did not 
travel the woods much for the deer, whose fresh tracks we 
could find upon the beach any morning. At the end of the 
fortnight we struck our tent with regret and left for pastures 
new. We packed a barrel full of our largest bass—running 
along about four pounds—in ice, and shipped them to our 
friends. If we could have captured Mr. Hallock as he passed 
so near us I think we could have made him happy for one 
day at least. Unless vandalism has been at work, any one 
visiting the lake may find carved upon the trunk of a large 
white birch, close by where our tent stood, ‘‘ M. J.,” “J. 
W.,” and ‘‘G. C.,”. with the date and the following an 


tion: ‘‘ Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” G. 
Chicago, Dec. '7, 1878. 
—————— OOO 
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AFTER BLACKTAIL (?) IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 





NUMBER of progressive spirits, including your humble 
servant, had been figuring for a deer hunt back of 
Cheyenne Mountain for many a day, where we heard that the 
deer were very plentiful. But our great hitch was how to get 
there with any degree of comfort and surety. At this excit- 
ing juncture ouresteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. Marsh, appeared, 
and proposed to join us with his outfit of burros, camping 
utensils, etc., etc., and made such a favorable offer that we 
were inclined, and in fact did, accept his proposition. The 
day was then appointed and unanimously agreed upon for 
Friday, November 22. In the interim we two, representing 
the K. C. Ranche, got out our 76 Winchesters in order, wi 
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125 rounds of ammunition, and when the morning to leave 
the ranche at last arrived soon made short distance of the ten 
miles from the ranche to town. On our way, about three 
miles from the ranche, we shot at four antelope, but failed to 
bring any to grass. Arriving in town we put up at the 
Colorado Springs Hotel. Next morning we assembled in front 
of Bacon’s Exchange Stables, and found the whole outfit on 
hand, consisting of three pack burros and six saddles. The 
party consisted of Mr. Sanborn, Dr. Sutherland, Mr. Bacon, 
Sergeant Choate, United States Signal Service officer in 
charge at Pikes Peak, and Mr. Marsh, our guide, commissary- 
general, and major-domo, etc. 

Bacon presented an affecting spectacle. He was 
arrayed in a wonderful Canadian ulster, which swept the 
ground, and when he mounted it totally obliterated the burro. 
Sergeant Choate was armed to the teeth. He carried a new 
Remington, an angry-locking six-shooter, a butt full of cart- 
ridges, dirk knife, and wore six undershirts as a protection 
— the mountain blasts, which gave him a rotund and 
aldermanic appearance. The Sergeant was mounted on 
Balaam, an experienced mountaineer, of sure foot and fine 
proportions. The Doctor had his trusty Ballard, a carpet-bag 
full of cartridges, overcoat, etc. 

We hunters started off ahead of the pack train, and took the 
old toll road over Cheyenne Mountain. We traveled all day, 
and. failed to get around the toll-gate. After the necessary 
formalities here, we started afresh, making, at six o’clock, a 
log tent, where we camped for the night. Here we discovered 
our fatal mistake in going ahead of the pack, for we had 
nothing to eat. We, however, discovered the carcass of a 
bear, as well as some (buck) vension (Sanborn says he can 
taste it still, the liver it was), which we accordingly served up 
in primitive fashion. Mr. Sanborn, after an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the premises, discovered an ancient wash-basin, 
which was utilized on the spot as a frying-pan, and did its 
duty nobly. In the morning Sanborn and Bacon repaired to 
the spring hard by to ablute, but just as they got to it S. was 
heard to utter in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘S-h-h-h! lie down! 
deer !” B. dropped like ashot, while S. crept noiselessly back 
to camp on hands and feet for his rifle. Looking back to 
make sure of his game, he discovered, to his evident disgust 
and the general amusement of the camp, that the ‘‘deer” were 
none other than two of the jackasses which had strayed into 
the adjoining park, and were quietly grazing. About half-past 
ten o’clock our pack arrived, and we fared sumptuously on 
corned beef and bread. Refreshed, we again started. Up to 
this time we had had a very respectable trail, but here 
Sergeant,Choate proposed the Government road to Pikes Peak. 
Our experiences on this national thoroughfare proved delecta- 
ble in the extreme. We unanimously concluded that it was 
a “‘fiat” road,and the simple fact of the Government deciding it 
was a road, an absolute road, must needs be sufficient. Never- 
theless the balance of the day was consumed by that noble 
ride. Five miles—five Government miles—were scored, and 
we poor fellows at last, hungry, weary, disgusted, dispirited, 
cold and frozen, finally arrived at the Seven Lakes Park 
House at 6 Pp. M., where we were received by Messrs King 


custom ef the country. 4 

Messrs. King and Walsh have erected a block house of 
some twenty rooms and twenty-six windows,the main building 
measuring 42x22 feet, wing 15x20, both of two stories, sawing 
all the boards themselves by hand. The Seven Lakes are the 
highest in the world, they tell us, their altitude heing 11,400 
above sea level. The largest contains nearly 160 acres, and 
is separated from the next larger by a narrow causway. but -a 
few rods in width, which furnished the road to the Lake 
House. The larger lake being some three feet higher, the water 
is continually running in little streams to the otherlake. The 
Seven Lakes as a whole constitute an oval basin, the larger 
lake being nearly circular and seventy feet deep. The spring 
which feeds it is so powerful that it can be easily perceived 
bubbling vigorously to the surface. 

Surrounding the lakes is a beach of white sand resembling 
the shore of the sea, while the mountains luom up perpendic- 
ularly nearly, from 900 to 1,400 feet. To the N. W. is Pike’s 
Peak, to the eastward and south are King’s Cone and Baid 
Mountain.§ ;The scenery here is simply grand—a lovely park 
sheltered on every side by mountains. In season duck abound, 
there being six varieties. There are a few fish (trout), but 
they are not at all plenty. We understood that these gentle- 
men propose to stock the lakes with trout at an early day. In 
the way of game we found sharp-tailed grouse in great num- 
bers, some turkeys, chapperal birds, squirrels, both black and 
gray. There seemed to be millions of these squirrels, for we 
could hear them barking in every direction. The quadrupeds 
are represented by the black-tailed deer, cinnamon bear, black 
bear, bison, mountain lion and wild cats, also a bear locally 
called Silver Tip, a hybrid between the cinnamon and grizzly. 
One of these has lately been shot and brought down into the 
valley. 

Ts retorn to the hunt: the Doctor and ‘‘ friend” started 
out with the parting injunction that in case they did not re- 
turn in a day or so no anxiety need be felt on their account, 
Sanborn, in bidding an affectionate adieu to the Dr., supple- 
mented his parting remarks with the observation that he 
would look for them about ‘‘grub time.” Sanborn and 
‘‘pard” started south and were joined immediately by Mr. 
Bacon, who brought up the rear with gallant strides, but it 
‘was soon proved that the ‘‘coat”’ was one too many for our 
esteemed friend and fellow sportsman, who was when last 
seen in deep meditation perched on a fallen monarch, evi- 
dently communing with nature, and positively chewing to- 
bacco, That day’s hunt proved fruitless, but signs were 
plenty. With the crunching of the snow and the want of ex- 
perience on the part of the hunters, the deer were not found 
running to ‘“‘keep shy.” Mr. 8.’s ‘‘pard” was lost, and 
after a search in vain for the ranche, picked out a place to 
camp, but before giving in entirely, he climbed the nearest 
mountain, from which he discovered the faint glimmering of 
a lamp ; whereupon it is needless to add he went tumbling 
indiscriminately forhome. True to prophecy, the Dr. re- 
turned in time for *‘ chuck ” and related his experiences. He 
had traveled ‘‘full thirty miles,” and over mountains that looked 
clear over Pikes Peak, and through gulches that it would 
have been madness to attempt to describe. During the day 
Mr. Sanborn, being in the neighborhood of the Dr., heard 
strange noises resembling the inharmonious grating of a devil's 
fiddle. For some time he was at a loss to account for this, but 
finally the eminent Mr. 8. hove in sight and explained the 
mystery by saying that mountain climbing was pretty rough 
work on one lung; that a solitary acclimated lung is capable 
of doing such good work speaks highly in favor of this, our 
** glorious climate of Colorado.” The roll was calledet night 
and all found t or accounted for. The evening was 

game of whist. For illuminating purposes, 


passed in a qi it 


and in the absence of an electric light, we filled tin plates 


with lard and used condemned shoe-strings for wicks. 


The following morning opened fine, and all hands started 
S o “ At | Speaking above, was a Standtreiben. You may imagine our 


out. Other signs of deer, more numerous than ever. 


night the result scored two deer, a doe and a fine buck. The 
following day ‘* Balaam,” the Sergeant and Mr. Bacon re- 
turned to the Springs. The Dr. and Mr. Grant started around 
the point and came on a herd of eight deer. The Dr., judg- 
ing the distance, elevated to a thousand yards, fired three 
shots without any perceptible effect. The deer not having 
shown any disposition to run, Mr. Grant became greatly in- 
censed thereat, and discharged his rifle six times in the air, 
a la fourth of July, and finally succeeded in scaring them off. 
The deer ran up the side of Buck Mouutain, and Sanborn and 
pard climbed after them. When they got on the other side 
they came upon another herd. Mr. Sanborn fired one shot 
without effect. They then separated, Sanborn following the 
main herd. ‘‘Pard” branched off, and had not gone far 


when a beautiful one came loping by not twelve yards off. 


With deliberate and deadly aim, *‘ Pard” levelled his piece 
and pulled trigger, but, to his amazement, without consequent 
discharge. Upon reflection he remembered how the night 
previous the Sergeant cautioned him against carrying around 
a loaded weapon, citing numerous and fatal cases in justifica- 
tion. On examining his piece he discovered the horrible fact 
that in following the Sergeant’s instructions he had removed 
his cartridge and omitted to replace it. Mr. Sanborn, after 
following the main herd, came upon it again at a distance of 


four hundred yards, and crept up to within shooting distance, 
but, unfortunately, not being familiar with his arm, he raised 


the sight to four hundred yards, taking deliberate aim at a doe 


in the middle of the herd. He whistled. The doe turned 
and brought herself in full sight. Bang! went the gun, and 


grasping his knife he rushed upon the foe; but, strange to 


say, no foe was there. He had missed his mark. 8., dis- 
gusted, returned to the ranche, a matter of about three miles. 
Reverting to Mr. ‘‘ Pard,” we find he had followed a trail and 
came on to a fine buck, sighted his head, the only part of his 
body visible, took sure aim and fired. Unfortunately, not 
securing a buck’s-eye, the buck bounded off and was shot five 


minutes later by another gentleman of the party. The Doctor 


had started off in the morning on a burro as an innovation 
and scored three flying shots not worth mentioning, however, 
as to results. Wednesday we returned home with one buck, 
all we could conveniently carry. Coming down by the beauti- 
ful Pikes Peak trail, the Manitou and the Garden of the 
Gods, we arrived at the Springs safe and sound. Thus ended 
our hunt after black-tail deer in the Rockies. RANoHERO. 
K. 0. Ranche, Ei Passo Co., near Colorado Springs, Col., 
December 3, 1878. 
©. 
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Leiesio, Oct. 27, 1878. 

The surroundings of this city were always celebrated for 
their abundance of hares and partridges, and the beautiful 
woods were alive with an enormous quantity of roes, the 
most beautiful game at home in Germany. Though each vil- 
lage rents the right to hunt in its fields separately, and such 
districts, therefore, are not. very extensive, the rent is rather 
high, for hares and partridges are high in price notwith 
standing their great number. Forty yearsago, when I lived 
here, i paid for each bare which Itook home from a -battue 
only uarter dollar, and a partridge was only five cents; 
now we have to pay one dollar fora hare, and fora partridge 
about forty cents. The cause of this rise in the price is not 
the scarcity of game, though itis not as abundant as former- 
ly, but the increase of means of communication, which per- 
mit one to sell the game in Berlin and other large cities of 


Germany. 

I remember a battue held about forty years agoin a dis- 
trict where the owners had not held a battue the previous 
year. All the invited, about eighty shooters, expected, 
therefore a great number of hares, and provided themselves 
with a good supply of cartridges. We then used here, gen- 
erally, needle-guns, as a common percussion gun would not 
do, the loading requiring too much time. These needle- 
guns were, however, no breech-loaders yet. The cartridge 
was put in at the muzzle, slipped down by itself, and was 
held in position by turning a lever. We could load even 
faster than we can do to-day our Lefaucheux or any other 
breech-loader. 

Ido not know whether you have a correct idea of the 
manner in which our battues are carried on. It is done in 
two different ways; either by ‘‘Standtreiben ” or by ‘‘ Kes- 
seltreiben.” 

The whole district is divided in a convenient number of 
sections—‘‘Treiben”—not larger than can be inclosed by the 
number of shooters and unarmed men—the “ Treiber.” The 
shooters are placed on the border of the selected districts, 
from eighty to a hundred paces distant from each other, 
their whole line forming a semi-circle. On the remaining 
border line are placed the ‘‘ Treiber.” Where the ground is 
too open, are not rarely dug two or three-feet-deep pits with 
a low earth wall before them, as hiding-places for the 
shooters. These are placed either by the proprietor or his 
deputy, or very frequently by lot. At-the beginning of the 
battue tickets, with numbers printed on them, are drawn,and 
every one has to place one in his cap. 

At a signal given by a horn or whistle, the Treiber, who 
have either sticks or rattles in their hands, adyance toward 
the firmly standing line of shooters, driving all the game to- 
ward them and preventing it to pass their own line. Such 
Treiben is called-a Standtreiben. In woods this is always 
the rule, as the other kind of Treiben, called Kasseltreiben, 
is mostly impossibie. 

At such a Kasseltreiben the manager sends off from a cer- 
tain point in the border line of the district two experienced 
shooters who are acquainted with the grounds, one to the 
right and the other to the left. Both have to go on to the 
border line until they meet. They are followed at a con- 
venient distance, alternately, by a Treiber and shooter, until 
the whole district is inclosed. On the given signal the 
whole line advances as regularly as possible, and slowly, to- 
ward the centre.. Of course by doing so the interval be- 
tween the persons forming the line is gradually diminished. 
Thus the Kessel (caldron) inclosed becomes sy narrow that 
it would be dangerous for the opposite line to shoot inside 
the circle. The whole line makes a halt at a given signal. 
Only the Treibers advance toward the centre with great 
















noise, and the shooters are only permitted to fire on hares 
outside the circle. 
The first Treiben at that opportunity of which I was 


astonishment on seeing the hares advancing toward us in 
troops of five and six at once, leaving us scarcely time to 
load. The result of this one Treiben was eight hundred 
killed. I had, on my part, forty-six! All of us had nearly 
spent our cartridges, and we had to send to the city for a 
fresh supply. The battues were continued until dark, two 
consecutive days, and the total of killed hares amounted to a 
little above three thousand. 

Traveling at that time by rail from Halle to Leipsic about 
sunset, it was by no means rare to see more than thirty hares 
sitting or playing in a field of not half an acre. These bat- 
tues are mere butcheries, and I only attended them as they 
offered a good exercise and to oblige the proprietor, as the 
hares had to be shot by some one. Partridges were not less 
abundani, and the district of one of the valleys furnished 
several thousands during one season, and still there remained 
enough. 

The years 1848 and ’49, when people did not care for any 
law, and, least of all, for game laws, great destruction was 
going on, and many parts of Germany never recovered from 
these revolutionary times. 

I prefer hunting alone or in a small company, and with a 
good dog. A friend of mine has rented the adjoining shoot- 
my Sate of about four or five villages in the Spreewood, 
a district belonging to Prussia and inhabited by the remains 
of an old nation, the Wenden, speaking a language of their 
own and having preserved their old customs and dresses. In 
these parts is to be found still a great variety of game, and 
especially one kind, which is not known in America—the 
great bustard. It is as large as a turkey and only to be found 
in the field, especially large plains, never in the wood. In 
summer you may shoot them now and then before the dog; 
but later, when they join in troops from twenty to thirty, 
and even more, they are extremely shy, especially if you are 
carrying a gun. Of laborers and horses they are not afraid 
at all, and the only means to approach them is in the dis- 
guise of some laborer, or, still better, of a woman, pushing 
on a wheelbarrow in which is placed the gun. You may 
approach them, also, in a farm wagon. Such a bustard is a 
most stately bird. They do, however, a good deal of 
damage. My friend arranged last year abattue for bustards, 
but as an immense district had to be inclosed he had not 
shooters enough. It resulted without particular success, 
although about five hundred bustards were seen. 

On my return here last fall I of course found many ac- 
quaintances of olden times. Among them is one who had 
been once my dinner neighbor at a table @hote. He was 
then only aclerk and representative of a great Prussian firm 
in Leipsic, but he was a very gentlemanly young man, 
loving the chase, and we became friends, remembering each 
other all these years kindly. Meanwhile his brown hair has 
turned white, he has become a grandfather, and very rich. 
He had retired from business many years ago, and enjoyed 
his life in a very pleasant manner. He owns a splendid 
mansion in town, but bought already, twenty-five years ago, 
a knightly estate about an hour’s walk from Leipsic. It was 
then a rather neglected concern, rented to a man who held 
there a large restaurant which was much frequented by the 
Leipsic people, as it was situated amidst a most beautiful 
wood. Mr. Kelbe spent about half a million of thalers in 
changing this estate into a most delightful place, in fact to 
a kind of rural paradise, as there are scarcely any many 
miles around. 

The farm buildings were pulled down and replaced by 
splendid solid ones, provided with all modern improvementa. 
The dwelling-house was removed also and he erected a rather 
large, beautiful villa in its place. The glass-covered, large 
varanda looked toward the garden. The marble steps 
leading to this veranda were adorned by beautiful plants 
and two life-sized roe-bucks in bronze. 

The greater change, however, the wood had to undergo 
extending in front and to the right of the villa. Before the 
veranda was a lovely lawn screened to the right and left 
by a belt of beautiful trees. Beyond the lawn stretched a 
very long walk shaded by old time trees, leading to the road 
to Leipsic. 

Right before the veranda on the lawn a jet of water rises 
and falls back into a large basin. In the centre of the lawn 
has been made‘an artificial mound the sides of which are coy- 
ered with roses, and on its top stands, on a high pedestal, a 
colossal bronze stag, held at bay by two dogs: a splendid 
work, costing several thousands. 

To the left of the belt of trees bordering the lawn extends 
alarge square garden. All the beds along the- different 
gravel walks are covered with beautiful flowers, and be- 
tween them are standing the finest dwarf fruit-trees. In 
the interior of the squares formed by the walks are beds 
with strawberries, etc., etc. On the side of the square 
garden opposite the above mentioned belt of trees is erected 
the very neat villa. It is the dwelling of the head gardener, 
and to the right and left of it are the hot-houses built of iron 
and glass, containing a splendid palm-house, one filled with 
camellias, another with tropical plants, etc., etc. I assure 
= the hot-houses in Kew are not kept in better order than 
these. 

In the middle of the other side of the square garden, 
which forms a right angle with that mentioned before, stands 
on a terrace of only two steps, guarded by two splendid 
dogs made of green marble, brought both from Florence, a 
lovely little villa—the pheasants’ house—containing a good 
many gold and silver pheasants. In part of this extremely 
elegant structure are little yards with shrubs, as you see 
them in the zoological gardens ; and close to them, amid a 
nicely arranged group of fine piants and trees, stands a table 
and chairs, from whence the whole square garden may be 
overlooked. On the whole terrace are standing in tubs fine 
orange, laurel and other trees. 

The very large orchard, with nurseries and other hot-houses, 
is beyond a road passing behind the pheasants’\house. To 
the right of the screen of trees belting the lawn you enter 
an English park, of no great extent, but of extreme loveli- 
ness. There you see emerald-green bowling gréen, as soft 
as velvet, with flower-beds, blooming shrubs, etc., and the 
finest trees of the original wood which were ; 

This little park, garden and lawn are fenced by a fine iron 
railing. Through a gate in it you enter the wild park, which, 
is not fenced, but from which you enter directly the broad 
acres belonging to the estate. Though this rather extensive 
park is called by its owner wild, it is arranged with great 
care and art. ‘The walks are graveled and kept as clean as 
a drawing-room. A little rivulet with bridges is bubbling 
across it, and the shrubberies, everywhere overtopped by 
splendid trees, are interrupted by fine meadows, etc. 
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know on the subject, the list of titles being especially import- 
ant, and supplying a want long felt. The work will be re- 
ceived with equal pleasure by the specialist and the amateur, 
and will be no less useful to the one than entertaining to the 


other. 
te a 


HABITS OF THE MIGRATORY QUAIL. 





Wiiamsport, Pa,, January 6, 1879. 
Eprror Forrst AND STREAM: 


As many of your readers seem desirous to learn more about 
the migratory quail, I send you a few notes gleaned from the 
works of several European authors. 

The quail arrives in Germany in May and migrates in Sep- 
tember. its favorite resorts are meadows and grain, particu- 
larly wheat fields. Its food consists of grain, herbs, and hemp, 
poppy and turnip seeds; further, insects and their eggs, und 


larve. The female builds her nest in July; it is‘ mere de- 
pression in the ground, surrounded by a few straws, and con- 
taining from eight to fourteen whitish-gray eggs, marked with 
large brown spots. The quail does not mate, but is an in- 
corrigible polygamist. And here allow mea slight digression. 
If the naturalization of this little foreigner should prove suc- 
cessful, in a few years a discussion similar to the ‘* European 
sparrow question ” will inevitably arise, and in the heated de- 
bate whether foreigners in general or migratory quail in par- 
ticular should be tolerated or not, the polygamous habits of 
the bird will probably be a leading argument on the negative 
side of the question, as demoralizing, pernicious and generally 
injurious to the piety, morality and prosperity of this land of 
the free. Therefore, to anticipate the onslaughts of a certain 
class of patriots who are opposed to all foreigners, human or 
animal, that come to these shores and dare to have habits or 
social customs of their owe, would it not be best to liberate all 
future invoices of quail that may be received—-only in Utah? 
In addition to finding congenial company, they would be out 
of the way of the patriots mentioned above, and would be 
under the direct ‘* protection of Congress and the rest of the 
United States Government.” But to resume, the song (or 
schlagen) of the male bird is heard from May to August. Be- 
fore moulting the second time young males have the same 
plumage as old females. In August and early in September, 
if the young birds are marked down after being flushed, they 
may often be caught with the hand, as they usually squat flat 
upon the ground. They are considered an excellent bird to 
break dogson. This latter statement is directly opposite to 
what has recently been mentioned in Forest aND STREAM, but 
I believe that Bechstein is too careful a naturalist to have 
made a mistake on this point. 

I next quote verbatim from the *‘ Feathered Tribes of the 
British IJlands,” by Robert Mudie, London, 1853 : 

“Though quails are now both local and rare as British 
birds, yet it is probable that they are more numerous in some 
of the southern counties than appears to common observation. 
Their extreme closeness during the day appears to be the 
principal cause of this. They are best known to the night 
poachers, who are well acquainted with their cries, and dex- 
terous in caiching them; but during the day the birds are as 
silent as they are still. ‘Those which do migrate to Britain— 
which are very few as compared with the continental mi- 
grants—usually come about the end of April. Their long 
flights are understood to be performed during the night ; for 
though, like the other galling, they feed in the morning and 
evening, they, contrary to the practice of most of these, sleep 
at mid-day—indeed, during the greater part of the day. 
They squat at these times, and do not ‘flush’ or take wing 
until a dog is quiteamong them. The males are polygamous, 
and fight desperately in the early part of the season, so much 
so, that in some countries they are trained in the same man- 
ner as game cocks. The call note of the male is a twice re- 
peated whistle, and makes a pleasant variety among the many 
songs of the active season. The response of the female is 
made use of as a decoy note in catching the males alive, 
though they will come to the male call as if it were a chal- 
lenge to fight. Their nests and number of their eggs are 
nearly the same as those of partridges. Quails are very 
abundant on the continent of Europe, and in most parts of 
Asia. In the former, their summer migrations extend as far 
as Lapland; but in the latter, they do not reach the extreme 
north of Siberia. They linger during the winter in more 
localities than almost any other migratory birds, but such is 
their productiveness that they return even to the north of 
Africa in vast flocks, though very many of them are captured 
in the places where they halt by the way. When at rest from 
migrating and not busied with the care of their broods, quail 
get very fat, especially on pastures that afford them a plenti- 
ful supply of oily seeds ; and when in good condition they 
are highly esteemed as food. Their straggling appearance, 
however, and théir short stay, render them less interesting to 
the ordinary observers of British birds than those genera 
which regularly summer and winter in the country and are 
generally distributed over it.” 

The following is from the German ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Zoologie,” 
by F. 8. Voigt, Stuttgart, 1835 : 

It isthe ovly migratory bird of this family; arrives in 
Europe the beginning of May, leaves about the end of Sep- 
tember. With us its migrations are supposed to be generally 
undertaken at night, and on foot. About the beginning of 
October their migrations across the Mediterranean Sea com- 
mences, and then large flocks settle down on the islands, and 
often cu ships. On the island of Capri, for instance, they are 
captured in such numbers that the natives become satiated 
with eating them. As they are said to constitute a large part 
of the Bishop of Capri’s revenue, he has been irreverently 
nicknamed ‘der Wachtel Bishop.’ Although the wings of the 
quail are short, their sinews and the-breast niuscles are very 
strong ; still they are largely dependent on the wind in their 
long flights, and if this fails them, large numbers perish. 
Quite a number linger as far north as near Rome and in Sar- 
dinia. They migrate with the northwest and return with the 
southeast wind. The male quail is noted for its pugnacity 
and its extreme amorous proclivities. While on its love ex- 
cursions it will pursue the sky-lark, or, in fact, any other 
sombre-colored bird. It is said to have been seen flagrante 
delicto with toads.” 

The above is about all I can find regarding the bird that is 
of interest to sportsmen. It is worthy of note that should 
the acclimatized birds have the same instincts us their pro- 
genitors, there will be great danger of their being blown into 
the Atlantic if they start during one of our nor’westers, On 
the other hand, if it is true that they migrate largely on foot, 
why may they not reach South America ofa Darian? Last— 
but not least in importance—a great many will probably win- 
ter in Texas, and even further north. BoBoLink. 


Hasits or THE ATLANTIO Satmon.—The following com- 

munication is from a gentleman whose avocation affords him 

constant opportunities for observation. It refers to certain 
traits of the salmon not popularly known. 

For a dozen years we have been cognizant of the winter 
run of salmon in certain rivers of Nova Scotia, notably in the 
Port Medway,—which we often visited during a long residence 
in that Province,—and we are glad to receive testimony from 
@ source so reliable, to show that the Port Medway is not sin- 
gular in this feature of ichthyc economy. We have referred 
to this winter run in the “‘ Fishing Tourist,” and in other early 
publications of the author. Every winter, from January to 
the end of February, until legal restrictions were interposed, 
Saul, the Indian, who is a noted fly-fisherman, used to stand 
on the ice below the lower dam, and take salmon out of the 
open water with his rod ; and well-favored, ruddy-meated fish 
they were. Our impression has always been that these salmon 
were a sort of body-guard to convoy the young smolts down 
on their first journey to salt water. All the rivers in Nova 
Scotia are short, say fifteen miles from mouth to head-waters, 
and the Port Medway, like many others, has its primary source 

| in large lakes, into which the salmon of the ordinary summer 
run find their way and congregate in large numbers for the 
purpose of spawning, affording large profits to the Indians who 
gather there to capture them. But the winter run of salmon 
is never seen in the lakes—never observed many miles above 
the mouth. They donot go up for the purpose of spawning ; 
but when smolts have dropped down from the places where 
they were hatched, the winter fish meet them in the middle 
waters and conduct them to the sea, just as parent birds teach 
their young to try their maiden flights. Since summer they 
have not gone far out tosea, but have lingered in the estuaries. 

The next year they will become pelagic, while those which 

have gone down to the depths will alternate with them and 

remain in shore, changing guard, as it were. 

It must be borne in mind that salmon spawn but once in two 
years ; that the whole of a hatching does not go down to the 
sea together, but one-half takes to salt water at the end of 

fourteen months’ growth, and the other half follows at the 
end of the second year, though sometimes a few will remain 
until the fourth year. This quality of dual periodicity dis- 
tinguishes the salmon from any other fish we know of. It ac- 
counts for what seem yagaries and phenomenal freaks to the 
superficial student. It explains why the time (times) of spawn- 
ing seems often to vary in the same river. It is coincident 
with the ascertained fact that the male salmon propagates its 
kind before it is adult. A portion of a ‘‘run,”’ being riper 
than others, spawn the sooner, and having fulfilled their mis- 
sion return to the sea, while the balance are required by na- 
ture to remain longer. ; 

Our correspondent’s letter contains several other interesting 
facts which it will be well for the interested reader to note; 
for their production we are indebted to our Montreal corres- 
pondent ‘‘ Standstead” who has elicited them from the writer 
by a series of questions which he recently propounded through 
our columns : 

MONTREAL, Jan, 18, 1879, 
Epirork FoREsT AND STREAM: 

In reply to Stanstead’s ‘* Questions for Ichthyologists,” which ap- 
peared in your former issue, I beg to say: 1. There are just as many 
different varieties of salmon as there are rivers, as the fish frequenting 
each river or tributary of that river are so distipctly marked that they 
can be easily distinguished when caught in the estuary. A Cascapedia 
fish will not come up the Restigouche, neither will a Matepedia fish go 
up the main river. This is a wise provision of Nature, or Providence, 
which you will. 2, For two reasons I believe that salmon spawn every 
year: first, the rapid growth of the new ova, it having quite a growth 
in a fortnight after spawning; the fish in the Restigouche going to sea 
by the middle of November, as they finish laying ova before the first of 
that month, and they are succeeded by a school of fish from sea, who 
ascend our rivers, going well up at once, not remaining on the way like 
our summer fish, but getting up to where the pools are deep, with little 
ice to trouble them, where I believe they spawn some time in January, 
I only suppose this from the size of the ova when they pass up. Those 
fish are the kelts who so often trouble the angler in June,and which are 
caught by hundreds in the tidal nets, making their way to salt water. 
Another reason for the faith that isin me: In 1872, when boating on this 
river, myself ad men observed a peculiarly marked fish having three 
distinct spear marks on one side, each wound, as it healed, leaving a 
visible white scar. We first observed her on a bar, alopg with a large 
male, nesting. The next year we again saw the same fish within ten 
yards of the same place, this time in company with a grilse. The fol- 
lowing year I am certain I saw the same fish at Mr. Haddon’s canning 
establishment at “‘ Athol House.” 3. So far yet, our rivers here would 
hold all, From 25,000 to 30,000 fish is the outside quantity.taken in the 
bay (Chaleurs), and our rivers could easily have held that quantity, 
along with the supply they had, though there might have been some 
crowding in the favorite pools, etc. 

In answer to the fourth question, I am not aware of this. No salmon 
nets are set in our bay after August 1, and but few mackerel. Those 
salmon caught in them are the winter fish already mentioned, and 
although the ova may look to an inexperienced person nearly ripe, it 
may be fally one month, or perhaps two, before it is ready to be de- 
posited, as it must ripen more slowly with the water at a temperature 
of nearly 32 deg. Fabtr. I believe these fish spawn at the mouths of 
rivers, or where the water is at least brackish, if they do not ascend 
them. That salmon will ripen in salt water is proved at Tadousac, 
and if not spawned must deposit in the salt-water pond. 6, I have 
heard of this phenomenon from Mr, Jos, Hickson, but have been com- 
pelled to doubt its being salmon spawn. Mr. Hickson promised to visit 
the locality this fall and try to secure and send me a sample of this 
ova, when there would have been a possibility of a test being made in 
my breeding establishment. However,*he has not done so; “ perhaps 
tnere has been none cast up this year.” + 2% 





Here is another letter, which fully answers the last question 
relative to the immense quantity of spawn found on the land- 
wash in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The information is alto- 

| gether new, and we are glad that the life of our venerable and 
{ intelligent informant, who is now 74 years old, has been 


spared that he may impart that knowledge which we should 
probably never have learned from the lethargic matter-of- 
fact fishermen themselves : 

Prrog, Dist. of Gaspé, Canada, Jan, 15, 1879. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM: 

In reply to Stanstead in your issue of the 2d inst., I beg to 
say, that, without the slightest pretention to being a savant or 
Sir Oracle, I think I can throw some light on his questions. 

ist. I have not sufficiently studied the subject to go into de- 
tails or scientific dissertation, but I can state as a fact that 
the salmon bred in the various rivers along this coast are dif- 
ferently marked. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. That is a question which cannot, I think, be satisfac- 
torily answered. But I should say yes, as in days of yore the 
numbers caught by the Indians must have been comparative- 
ly few. The white man has been the great poacher. In the 
early part of this century, four and five schooners, loaded 
with pickled salmon, were despatched from the Restigouche 
every season, and I have seen the time when not even a single 
barrel could be obtained at any price. 

Ath. I believe that all salmon spawn in their native rivers, 
to which they invariably return, and remain in the deep pools 
to spawn, which takes place during the month of October, 
say from the 14th to the 3ist. After spawning they return to 
salt water ; but some are supposed to winter in the pools, as 
they are seen in the spring. Query ?—Do they feel unequal 
to the task of descending the rapids? It is a splendid sight— 
one not easily forgotten—when a large pool can be approached 
without disturbing the fish, to see fifty or sixty fine salmon 
quietly disporting. My friend, Dr. Clarke, of your city (New 
York), the lessee of Grand River, can give a far better de- 
scription of these spawning pools than I can. The restocking 
of that river, which was almost depleted, being due to that 
devoted disciple of Isaac Walton. 

5th. Ido not believe that any salmon spawn out of the 
rivers unless by accident. 

6th. Stanstead has been misinformed as to the deposits of 
spawn in the Bay Chaleur. I came to this District in 1845, 
and I think it was the third summer after I arrived that, 
walking along Bonaventure beach one fine merning, just after 
the spring tides, I saw a number of men with horses and 
carts, shoveling something off the beach, which, on inquiry, 
Ilearned to be herring spawn, collected to spread on their 
grain crups. I inquired if this took place yearly, and being 
answered in the affirmative, a little reflection convinced me 
that there must be something wrong in this wholesale de- 
struction of spawn—which I mentioned to these men—but 
they assured me that what was thus washed up was waste, etc. 
I determined to inquire further into the matter. The result 
was my ascertaining that the herring always arrive to spawn 
at the spring tide, the spawn being washed up to high water 
mark where it forms a ridge form six to eight inches high, 
and twelve to eighteen inches at the base, where, if not dis- 
turbed, it increases to the size of a small pea, being deposited 
to hatch on the warm sand. The next spring tide clears the 
beach of the entire mass. On close inspection of the ovaa 
few days before the higitide, which removes it, two black 
specks are seen, being the eyes of the young fish. Having 
satisfied myself on these points, I called the attention of the 
inhabitants of Bonaventure thereto, and ultimately induced 
them to cause the Municipal Council to pass a law forbidding 
the removal or destruction of the ova in any way undera 
penalty of twenty dollars. ‘ 

The quantity of herring which 1 have seen along the Bona- 
venture beaches during the spawning time is something won- 
derful. Thoy literally roll on the beach. 

Pamir Viserr. 
————__ > + =< 

Tame Skunx.—A correspondent kindly sends us a clipping 
from the-West Chester (Pa.) Village Record, which is rather 
interesting. We have once or twice known of tame skunks 
which were useful pets, but we have never wanted to own 
one ourselves, The extract reads as follows : 


A tame skunk is the latest thing in the way of pets. 
Hughes Marshall, living at Romansville, West Bradford, has 
had a pet pole-cat for the last four years. He caught it when 
it was a kitten and brought it home. It lives in a box under 
the porch, comes out when called by its owner, and Mr. Mar- 
shall picks it up and handles it as he would an ordinary cat. 
In the morning and evening it goes out hunting for insects, 
which form its principal food and is perfectly contended and 
at home. The only time it is unpleasantly scented is when it 
is alarmed by a strange dog or roughly approached bya 
stranger. We don’t covet Mr. Hughes’ pet and we don’t be- 
lieve that he will ever have it stolen. 


—— > + = 


ConcgRNING WuiTe Matiarps.—<ditor. Forest and 
Stream: Inctice in your issue of Dec. 12 an account of a 
white mallard seen in England. I can report one seen several 
times in the marshes at the mouth of Crane Creck, Ottawa 
Co., Ohio, this fall. Iam positive the bird was not a tame 
duck gone astray ; he flocked with the mallards, had all their 
peculiar movements, and the call of the drake. He was all 
white, except a little color on the wings. He was seen and 
watched by at least six different people, and shot at once. 
He was as wary as any of his race. A beautiful ermine wea- 
sel, with his winter coat of pure white, except end of tail—a 
glossy black—was caught on the Ohio River, near Steuben- 
ville, in November, and was sent here to be mounted. Was 
it not unusual tu find one so far south so dressed ? 

Cleveland, Ohio. L. O. R. 

a 


UNDER THE SNOW. 





MONTREAL, Dec, 26, 1878, 
Eprron Forest AND STREAM: 
When out shooting a few days ago, I saw what resembled a hare 
sitting on the snow, in the open fleld, about twenty-five yards from a 
grove of small cedars. On approaching the spot the hare, for such it 


was, had crouched dows so that nothing but its head was visible... 


When I got quite close to it I endeavored to put it up, but it paid no at- 
tention to my movements, except to watch me closely. A hound that 
I had with me now caught sight of the hare and made a spring to 
eatch it. The hare instead of ranning, as I expected, now disappeared 
under the snow. The dog was unabie to find it, and I anda friend who 
was with me began tramping about, and shortly started it about fifteen 
or twenty feet from where it went under the snow. It made for the 
cover as fast as ‘possible, but I brought it down before it got there. 
This took place in the forenoon. The snow was very dry and light, 
twelve or fifteen inches, deep, and had‘all fallen during the previous 
night, There were no tracks in the snow leading to where the hare 
was sitting, showing that it had been in the same spot a considerabl 
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time, or had come all the way from cover under the snow. Noone 
that I have spoken to on the subject ever saw or heard of_a hare bur- 
rowing in the snow. It may be worth your while to ‘‘make a note 
on it,” H. R. 


Hares sit still wherever as now storm overtakes them, and 
when the snow begins to cover them over, they. keep crowd- 
ing and pushing gently backward and forward and from side 
to side until they form a little roomy chamber all around them. 
The snow gradually heaps up until-a domed &rch is formed, 
except where little round holes are left in the top by the warm 


air of their breathing—just as the snow houses of the Esqui- 
There they sit snugly, until hunger impels 
them to vacate, in search of food. No tracks are visible in 


maux are made. 


the newly fallen snow ; but-the quick eye of the young hunter, 


or the keen nose of his dog, as they range over the waste on 
the morning after the snow-fall, soon detects the ‘ forms,” 
and it is but an instant’s work to jump poor Molly Cotton out 


of her bed ; and then all is up with her. 


Ptarmigan (a species of grouse found in the North,) also 
have the same habit ; and when kicked up out of the snow are 
In the sub-arctic 
regions where they have their habitat, the temperature is so 
uniformly low that a crust seldom forms ; and they therefore 
escape the common fate of our quail which often perish by 
Deep snows are no detriment to accli- 
mated birds provided they can obtain food, but rather a warm 


as lively and strong of wing as in summer. 


being snowed under. 


protecting blanket. Lack of food is what they suffer from. 


For this reason we have so strongly urged our friends to scat- 
Molly Cotton, the hare, who is a good 
forager and wide awake to the means of subsistence, is often 


ter grain for them. 


found nestling in those little hollows on the lee side of trees, 


where the eddy and whirl of the snow as it is driven by the 
wind, has left the ground bare and the dry grass and fallen 
Our inquiring friend will at once perceive 
that it is anything but unusual to find hares buried under the 


seeds exposed. 


snow. 


es 


ADVICE UNHEEDED. 





FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Dec. 3, 1878, 
EpitoR FOREST AND STREAM : 


Perhaps, in your view, “one word more” on the “ Sparrow Ques- 
tion” may be one word too many ; but I think that all printed on the 
subject, in your columns and elsewhere, is read with interest by a very 
large portion of the community, both by these who side with the “ at, 
tack” and with the “defense.” From the various testimonies so far, 
to my mind those opposed have the best of it, and I send you the fol- 
lowing to show that we were duly forewarned, It is from an old num- 
ber of the Naturalist (1872), In an article on the “‘ Birds of India,” Rev. 
J. H. Brace sounds this ngte of warning in regard to our proposed in- 
troduction of Passer domesticus. After giving an account of the noisy 
and impertinent ways of the sparrows native to that country (P. indi 
cus), and quoting Dr, Jerdon as saying, “ It is one of the greatest pests 
of India,” Mr, B. goes on to say: ‘*I have been more particular in 
describing this bird, because of recent attempts to introduce a closely 
allied species into America. I look with some apprehension upon 
these efforts, as I believe them to be ill-advised and inexpedient. ‘The 
European sparrow does not differ essentially from its Indian ally, and 
80 far as I can learn is very generally regarded as a nuisance wherever 
itabounds,” Then follows references to it in England, Spain and Syria. 
He concludes: ‘If the species is to be introdaced into America to 
destroy the larvse of insects, it should be remembered that it is, for the 
most part, a feeder on grain, seeds and buds, dovouring gribs only in 
Tnat season embraces but a small portion of 
the year; during the remainder they may cause great destruction, 
I trust those who have to do in this matter will act advisedly, lest they 
introduce that which may eventually become as great a nuisance In its 


the breeding season, 


way as the curculio and cankerworm.,” F, C, Brown, 
> 


ATTENTION, CONTRIBUTORS. 


OFFICE oF U. 8, GEOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
OF THB TERRITORIES, WASHINGTON, Jan 17, 1879. 


Eprror ForEst AND STREAM : 











Sir—The Bibliographical! portion of my late work on the “ Birds of 
the Colorado Valley ” contains very numerous citations of titles from 
FOREST AND STREAM, Many of these, however, are anonymous, or of 
unknown authorship. I beg you to say through your columns that if 
the persons interested will furnish the required names the defect will 
be remedied in the final edition of the Bibliography. I wish to add, 
further, that any additions to, or corrections of, this piece of Bibliog- 


raphy will be welcomed and utilized, 


Yours, ELLIOTT Cougs. 





Woodland, Harm and Gurden.. 


For Forest and Stream and Rod and Gun. 
SHEEP RAISING IN TEXAS. 





F late years great attention has been paid to the culture 
of sheep and the production of fine wool in Texas, and 


indeed with marked success, as nearly the entire south and 


sout hwestern portion of the State is monopolized by the sheep 
It was formerly the stronghold of the cattle man, who 
reigned supreme from reasons of long occupation only, not from 
any right or title to the land, as there were scarcely any land- 


man. 


owners in this part of the country at that time, and indeed up 


to the first appearance of sheep. ,Cattle men, in the choice of 
their ‘ranches, had but one thing in view, and. that was the 


portion of country that possessed the most attraction for their 
business, as they were all squatters, and neither bought nor 


rented land. In those days the hills and fields were dotted 
in almost every direction with cattle, while now it is alto- 
gether different, as the fields that were once kept closely crop- 
ped by the cow and her young are almost thoroughly deserted 
by them, and in the place we find the dusky Mexican follow- 
ing his-woolly flock. Cattle business, tv be carried on suc- 
cessfully,.:must have large tracks of unoccupied range, with 
plenty of grass and water ; and when the.country was pubiic 
property it was a most. ducrative business, but when ‘the 
necessary-‘range must be rented or bought; the quantity is'so 
great that it renders it much less profitable, in consequence of 
which cattle-men are moving back into the wilder and less 


alee 


civilized portion of the State. In their stead we find the 
sheep-man, as he can afford to rent or buy land, for the reason 
that the same amount of capital can be invested and manipu- 
lated on one-tenth the amount of land, with almost, if not 
quite, double the profits. In former years Government land 
could be obtained by the process of location, and the cost be 
so comparatively insignificant that a sufficient range could be 
obtained almost for the cost of surveying ; but now it is dif- 
ferent,as moneyed men and corporations have gained possession 
of nearly all of the unlocated land, and it is now necessary"to 
either buy or rent from them. Most of the lands, however, 
belong to the railroads of the State, and as these lands are 
exempt from taxation fora term of twenty-five years, they 
can rent lands very reasonably. Their rates of rent per year 
range from half a cent toa cent and a half per acre, and a 
lease is given for a term of five or ten years to suit the lessee. 
I might state, however, that none of the railroad lands are for 
sale. The sheep business in this State presents a golden face, 
and though it has been tested for upward,of forty years, it 
has not yet proved a failure ; but, on the contrary, where 
favorable circumstances surround and close attention is paid 
to the business, it is undoubtedly a profitable one. When the 
business was in its infancy, common sheep were raised almost 
exclusively, but of late years great improvements have been 
made in the grades of sheep, till now we can produce samples 
of wool to compare favorably with Australian wool, and were 
it not for empty reputation we could commandas high prices. 
The modes of grading sheep are many, but the quickesi, best, 
and most profitable way of bringing the common sheep to a 
paying condition is to take the common Mexican ewes, which 
are long-legged, straight-haired sheep, shearing from a pound 
and a half to four pounds, and use the full-blooded, greasy- 
wooled, wrinkley, short-legyed Merino bucks, and the 
result will be that of shortening of the legs, increasing the 
weight of wool, as well as improving the texture at the same 
time. The lamb will take on the natural hardiness of the mother, 
which is far greater than the Merinoes—in fact full-blooded 
Merinoes do not do well in this climate. After your sheep are 
found to bear a wool sufficiently greasy and heavy, it is then 
time to change the breed of bucks and grade the texture of 
your wool. Imported bucks can be bought for from thirty to 
one hundred dollars per head, and one buck is sufficient for 
fifty ewes. Mexican sheep can be bought for from $1.25 
to $1.75 per head, according to age and time of year. 
The advantages in improved sheep are many, and 
though it is claimed by some that the remuneration is no 
greater, still it is a lack of judgment and calculation on their 
part, for it needs but a moment's thought to see that the ex- 
pense attached is less in proportion, and the income far 
greater, considering the increased number that must be kept 
of the common ewes. A graded sheep is worth from $2.50 
to $3 per head, just double the cost of the Mexican. A 
graded sheep will shear from five to ten pounds of wool, 
which is worth from seventeen to twenty-five cents per pound, 
while Mexicans only shear from one and a half to four pounds, 
and is worth from ten to thirteen cents per pound ; thus 
showing that while the cost is only double for graded 
sheep, the ihcome irom them is about five times as 
great, and as their amount of increase is the same as in the 
common sheep, that being one lamb a year, we arrive at the 
following conclusion : that every improved lamb counts as 
five common ones in wool producing, and is worth at least 
twice as much to sell. In keeping five times as many com- 
mon sheep as improved it is necessary to pay and feed five 
times‘as many shepherds, use five times as much salt, and 
have a range of five times the extent. Another great item in 
favor of improved sheep is that the muttons are worth donble 
that of a common sheep for market, thus leaving no inlet 
for argument on the advisability of handling graded sheep or 
the profits attached thereto. ‘The average amount of increase 
in sheep is from seventy-five to ninety per cent. annually. 
The process of breeding is carried on as follows: The sheep 
are divided into different flocks; in one flock are ewes, in 
another lambs, in another wethers, and in another are the 
bucks. Sometimes, however, if the number of sheep is small 
and insufficient for so many divisions, they are all run to- 
gether with the exception of the bucks, which are kept separ- 
ate except in bucking season, that being in September and Oc- 
tober. By doing the bucking that time of year it brings the 
lambs early in the spring when the grass is green and juicy, 
producing a bountiful supply of milk, and by coming all to- 
gether the period of lambing is definite, and special attention 
and care can be paid to it, thereby saving all or nearly all of 
the lambs. The quality of land necessary for sheep is esti- 
mated differently, but from an acre and a half to two acres is 
about the right amount per head, and in very fine range pos- 
sibly less. ‘The character of range best adapted for sheep is 
slightly rolling land with plenty of fine grass and underbrush; 
though too much underbrush is a detriment, and especially if 
there is much of the famous cat-claw, which is a bush ranging 
in height from three to seven feet, and, unless visited by very 
hard frost, remains green all winter. ‘The origin of the name 
(cat-claw) and the detriment attached is due to a thorn which 
is the exact shape of a cat-claw and sets with it point toward 
the body of the bush, thus making a regular hook-shaped 
thorn, andin driving sheep through’ it the loss of wool is 
great. The advantages of underbrush are undoubted, as it 
serves as food for sheep in the winter when the grass gets dry; 
and as sheep will eat almost anything that is green it takes 
the place of grass, besides being a thorough protection from 
the biting winds that visit Texas in the winter. The choice 
of underbrush would be about one-half wahilla with a small 
quantity of white brush, together with some live oak brush, 
and a little of other kinds will not hurt. As for grasses, the 
shortest, finest and least bulky of the many grasses are the 
best, as a sheep will eat that kind level with the ground, and 
thereby get all the nutrition, while of large, heavy grass he 
will merely nip the tender ends off. In selection and choice 
of range care sbould be taken to get it well watered, that is to 
get land interspersed here and there with water, so that there 
shall be no great distance to drive to water, and also that grass 
shall be kept in the neighborhood of it that the sheep may 
feed up to and away from watering, thus losing no time and 
preventing a flock from scattering. Sheep, it is said, can sub- 
sist on less water than almost any other animal, as we have 
instances here of whole flocks having done without water for 
‘three or four months. The rule, though, is to water sheep in 
summer every second day, and in winter twice a week. An- 
other matter in which great care and precision should be ex- 
ercised in sheep culture is the salting of your flocks, as its 
benefits are many and as apparent as they are numerous. It 
serves to increase the appetite and causes them to drink when 
they would otherwise refuse, at the same time keeping up ihe 
general tone of the system. In some countries shepherd dogs 
are largely used, while in this country they are wholly un- 
known, as the main and serious objection to them here is that 
they herd the sheep too closely, thereby increasing the liabil- 
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ity to disease and also lessening the scope of ground on which 
to feed. Herding is done in this country almost entirely by 
Mexicans, as the life is arough one and the remuneration 
small, and there are but few who will subsist on the wag 
gained and put up with the rough secluded life necessary to.a 
shepherd here. The average wages paid in this State is 
twelve dollars per month and found, and indeed the word 
found implies little, as three words will explain all, viz: Meal, 
bacon and coffee, and a decidedly limited quantity of each. 
Each man has charge of a flock of sheep, which he follows all 
day on foot, and each flock consists of about a thousand, 
sometimes more; but one thousand is regarded as being about 
the right quantity in each flock for safety in every way. 

Sheep, like men, are heirs to many diseases, and as many 
remedies are recommended for their cure. I will touch, how- 
ever, on those subjects at another time. 

In conclusion, I would say that it is a business which, if 
given sufficient attention, which means constant and undi- 
vided attention, and good judgment is displayed in conducting 
it, there isno doubt of its paying qualities. If, however, on 
the contrary, careless and neglectful hands manage it, there 
is no business that will result more disastrously and in so short 
a space of time as the sheep business. J. G. 

- +e =< 

Foop ror Horssg.—The German army has adopted as a 
food for its horses biscuits of three parts each of rye flour, 
oat flour and dextrivated pea flour, and one part of linseed 
flour. The biscuits are made witha holein the middle of 
each, so they can be strung to a string and hung to the saddle- 
bow or be carried. by the trooper around his waist. Each 
biscuit weighs, when baked dry and hard, about two ounces. 
Seven biscuits are broken up and given to the horse in the 
morning, moistened with water, if convenient, otherwise dry, 
twelve at noon and seven at night. After careful experiment 
in camp, on the march and campaigning, they are reported by 
all the cavalry and artillery officers better than oats. A 
trooper can easily carry thirty pounds cf these biscuits, 
which will furnish his horse with full rations for eight days, 
or will serve, with forage, for twenty days’ hard marching. 








Hachting and Boating. 


A CORINTHIAN CUTTER, 








HE designs for an able little clipper, 30ft. on load line, 
« which we publish in this issue, are from the plans of 
an experienced amateur, whose extensive practice with minia- 
ture or model yachts gives especial weight to the ideas ex- 
pressed in the little yacht of the Corinthian order which ac- 
companies ‘‘ Martin Gale’s” letter treating upon the subject. 
The design meets with our approval in all its main features, 
and corresponds closely to the wants felt by many who desire 
to enjoy those heightened charms of the sport only to be ex- 
perienced by the real sailor when absard a little ship that he 
feels and knows can carry him wherever he listeth; that will 
not prove wanting in times of distress ; that wili not inconti- 
nently spill him and his crew into the briny should he carry 
on in a breeze, and fail to luff-out or cry, “‘I cave!” The 
design is an exemplification of Collin Archer’s wave system, 
in which areas proportional to the ordinates of the cycloidal 
curve are considered in place of only lines themselves, as in 
the original theory of Scott Russell. The uniform satisfac- 
tory results which have attended the construction of such 
well-known flyers as the 5-ton Freda, 15-ton Maggie and 100- 
ton Jullanar in England upon the Archer system is a pretty 
good guaranty for the performances of the design published 
herewith. Upon inspection it will be found to unite a greater 
number of desirable qualities than the sloop of the ordinary 
model. Only-in one point can the latter lay claim to any ad- 
vantage, and that is in the matter of draft. To this we need 
only say that a deep, sea-going craft has no more business 
poking round mud-flats than a 2:14 trotter has before a Broad- 
way ‘‘’bus” ora laden dray. Suit your water to the boat 
quite as much as the boat to the water. Very few indeed are 
so placed that they cannot keep their craft in a fathom good 
and cruise when they want to with a Liverpool liner’s water 
under their keels. Those few who for one reason or other 
cannot get beyond a few feet of the needful, have our sym- 
pathies to the fullest extent, for they are _debarred 
from one-half the life there is in the sport— 
sailing in deep and open water. The _ shallow 
centre boarder becomes to them a necessity ; but others more 
fortunate in their opportunities will find in the design pub- 
lished what they have long been looking for: an able, easy, 
roomy, handy, fast, and above all, a safe craft, which will 
carry them safely anywhere; in which they can beat off a 
lee-shore in a gale ; in which they can bunk in for a spell be- 
low and turn over the trick at the helm to, the crew without 
any anxiety of awakening wrong side up. The ‘design has 
more stability than the sloop, and will heei less excepting at 
small initial angles, a difference of no moment. Sie will 
cost yery_little if anything more than boats of the ordinary 
type, the excess in cost of a handy sailor-like rig and of some 
wholesome lead on her keel being very nearly covered by the 
less expense on ber hull, due to her moderate beam. Ske is 
intended to be flush decked fore and aft, gaining thereby 
something like a third more accommodation below and a clear 
deck with 9ft. of room across to work ship in,{instead of two 
narrow gangways and a lubberly mansard with @ barn door. 
But if a cockpit be considered necessary to the ease of the 
city bred tars, it may be supplied without otherwise injuring 
the design than sacrificing cabin comforts under deck und in- 
creasing somewhat the po-sibility of having gorgeous fittings 
below make too close an acquaintance with salt water. For 
our part we much prefer to see the design carried out in its 
entirety and would make a tolerably high combing do duty in 
place of the cockpit. 
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YACHTING NEWS. 


BorraLto Yaout Crus.—Yachting in Buffalo took a fresh 
start last fall, when several races were heJd and reported in 
the Forest anp STREAM, and a club was also formed with a 
strong board of officers. The schooner Fleetwing proved her- 
self one of the smartest in the fleet during these matches, and 
as four new craft are now building for racing purposes, the 
coming season is looked forward to with much interest. The 
club races generally take place outside the new breakwater to 
a point up Lake Erie and return.and also 10 miles to wind- 
ward and return. The Ficetwing made a lengthy cruise and 
did considerable fishing off Point Abino, Canada, a regular 
outfit in the way of guns and tackle being included in her 
stores for the trip. PENNANT. 

Hupson River Yacut Crvus.—Officers elected for the year 
as follows: G. P. H. Geissel, Commodore; J. T. Goodwin, 
Vice-Commodore ; C. Frick, Secretary; G. Heitzman, Treas- 
urer; J. Clark, Steward; J. H. Harrington, Sailing Master ; 
W. Palmer, R. V. Freeman, J. Stilger, J. Kelly, M. Robin- 
son, Trustees ; G. Tread, E. R. Wilson, 8. T. Lynch, Finance. 


Cruising rn GrorGgiaN Bay.—Says a correspondent: We 
were up in Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, not long ago during 
the fall months. We had a light keel boat, 16ft. long, 4ft. 
beam and weighing 230 lbs. We started from Lake St. Clair, 
went up through the river and coasted along old Huron to 
Goderich. From there a schooner took us round to Midland 
at the southern end of the bay. We spent five weeks among 
the islands, the number of which no man can tell. The 
scenery is enchanting, air and water as pure as any on earth, 
and the fishing—think of what it must be, for five weeks not 
a single white face was seen to disturb the swarms of bass, 
pickerel and muscalonge ; and as for hunting, there was game 
of many kinds, partridges and ducks in great number, and a 
few bears to give zest to one’shunt. The black fly does not 
bite in these regions, and even the mosquito is almost inoffen- 
sive. ‘he Bay and its shores are a veritable paradise during 
August, September and October. There are no currents nor 
tides, you have open water and sheltered sailing to your 
heart’s content; you can camp on smooth and shelving islands 
of rocks, carpeted with moss, clean, cool and comfortable, 
and if a storm rages, haul up your boat and seek the protec- 
tion of the thickets of cedar and cypress. Wild berries in 
quantity. Georgian Bay offers great inducements for the 
sailor and the sportsman alike, and as it is within easy reach 
ot the great cities of the North, the Bay and its shores are 
destined to become in the near future a resort for the multi. 
tude and a chosen cruising ground for the Lake eae 


Boston’s Fastest Cats.—During the past season Fancy and 
Psyche had many close and interesting races, Fancy coming 
out slightly ahead in the showing for the year as will be seen 
by reference to our List of Winners, published a few weeks 
back. sancy took 12 prizes and Psyche 11, but the former 
counts in her locker 11 firsts and 1 second against the latter’s 
6 firsts, 4 seconds and 1 fourth. There is some chance of 
Fancy meeting Wanderer of Providence next summer, when 
a series of races will be instituted between these two little 
cracks. 

Stream Yaouts anp Rep Tapg.—Official red-tape now 
compels owners of steam yachts to carry licensed pilots and 
engineers, and subjects them to a great many other annoyan- 
ces which the safety of those afloat does not demand. Our 
steam yachts are generally of such light draft that they cruise 
in waters to which the regular licensed pilot is more of a 
stranger than the private skipper, and consequently his pres- 
ence is of no value and his room often more precious than his 

resence A movement is now on foot to have these 
egal restrictions so modified as not to interfere with 
the development of this branch of the sport, and we 
hope those who can in any way contribute to the success 
of the appeal will do so at once. All builders of engines and 
hulls, as well as the owners of steam yachts, are immediately 
interested in the success of the application to be made to the 
authorities for the much needed modifications, and should 
lend a willing hand in obtaining for the proposed petition to 
Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury as wide a circula- 
tion and as many signatures as possible. Messrs. Clute 
Brothers & Co., engineers, of Schenectady, N. Y., had taken 
the matter in hand, and now that the flag-officers of the Sea- 
wanhaka Y. C. have been instructed to investigate the griev- 
ances of owners, and also to prepare a suitable application for 
the changes desired, we have no doubt but that the combined 
efforts of the two parties will result in an effective appeal, 
and that the relief sought for will be granted. 


Export Trapz 1n Boats.—The superiority of American 
woods for boat-building purposes as well as our acknowledged 
lead in all classes of fine joinerwork requiring skill in fasten- 
ing light material in such a manner as to get the greatest 
amount of strength, combined with lightness, has led to a 
regular export trade in boats, and there seems a new opening 
for the more enterprising and intelligent of our builders. In 
this branch T. Desmond, of Peck Slip, has long held an emi- 
nent reputation, and only recently he shipped a number of 
six-oared gigs of handsome model and workmanship for 
foreign account, while an extension of this business to shells 
and club-boats as well as yachts will follow as the result of 
the excellent workmanship which Desmond makes it a point 
to put into all his work. 
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A SMALL CORINTHIAN. 


















































solid fact, and as such is worth more than all the logic and reason- 
ing which can be advanced to refute it. 

The accompanying drawings are for an ‘‘Itchen boat’ 30 feet on 
the water-line, intended for cruising outside, or any other place 
where there is over 5}¢ feet of water, and also for racing whenever 
her owner feels so inclined. As she is tocarry about 4 tons of lead 
on her keel, besides ballast inside, she is practically uncapsize- 
able ; and, being also possessed of comparatively fine lines on ac- 
count of her moderate beam, she will be capable of very fair speed 
when driven. She is intended to meet the requirements of those 
who, not being able to afford a large yacht, do not wish to restrict 
the length of their cruises on that account, but prefer rather to tie 
down another reef in the mainsail and drive her through than to 
up helm and ingloriously run for the nearest lee. Her dimensions 
were taken as follows, for reasons which will be stated hereafter : 
Length L. W. L., 30 feet ; beam do., 9 feet ; draught, extreme, 5}¢ 
feet ; displacement, 9 tons ; freeboard amidships, 24¢ feet. First, 
in regard to her beam. Only 9 feet were taken that the boat 
might be able to get out of her own way when running free ; and 
having about 4 tons of lead at a depth of 5 feet beneath her, she 
will have great stability, and any further additions to her beam 
would be cumbersome and unnecessary, only tending to make her 
dangerously lively ina seaway. A little less beam might be of ad- 
vantage to her as a racer, should she sail under the tonnage Tule, 
but in our cruiser we wish to enlarge our cabin as much as is com- 
patable with speed and weatherliness, even if we do ton a little 
heavier for it. 

In regard to draught, all that can be said is, that as the boat is 
intended to sail in open water there will always be plenty of it un- 
der her, and, as depth is valuable as a lever for the action of her 
ballast, it would hardly be advisable to give her less. 

‘The freeboard was taken at 21¢ feet, for two reasons ; first, be- 
cause it gives her a standing height of over 6 feet under the sky- 
light, which is rather good for a 30 foot flush deck boat ; and second, 
because it allows her to heel to an angle of 30% before her plank- 
sheer becomes immersed. It may be objected that 30° is unneces- 
sarily large and that no one would ever think of sailing a boat_at 
such an angle. But let us assume that she be heeled by a wind- 
force to a smaller angle and is then struck by a puff, or sudden in- 
crease in the force of the wind, it is evident that the momentum 
engendered will at first carry the boat over toa much greater angle 
than would be reached by the same force of wind steadily applied. 
It is to supply the needed dynamical stability, of great import in a 
sea cruiser; that a liberal amount of freeboard has been chosen. 

On reference to the plans it will be noticed-that the overhang 
aft is 6 feet ; this rather large amount of counter was given be- 
cause it reduced the length of boom outboard, increased deck 
room and diminished the apparent height of freeboard, which 
without it might appear unsightly. 

The accompanying sail plan is for a moderate cruising rig only, 
and is in consequence very low and rather small for racing, or 
summer sailing, and 2 feet or so more all round would not injure 
her. The two sections here given are the midship sections of our 
little cruiser, and of a sloop of about equal water-line length. My 
intention in making this comparison is merely to show where our 
cruiser differs from the best type of centreboard boat and her rel- 
ative amount of cabin room. 


Brooxxyn, Jan. 10, 1879, 
Eprror Forest aNnp STREAM : 

Having heard a little talk lately about ‘‘Itchen boats’’I have 
been persuaded to shed a little ink in that direction myself, as few 
seem to be aware of the merits of these remarkable little vessels. 
They were originally used as fishing boats, but the competition 
arising from the periodical races originated by the fishermen grad- 
ually developed a type of boat whose speed and ability has become 
famous. As these races were not sailed under the confining ton- 
nage rule the type was at liberty to develop in every desirable di- 
rection, and develop it accordingly did into the very beau-ideal 
of a smallcruiser. Then the yachtsmen took hold of the type, 
racing them on length, and what was the result? The fishing 
boats, which at first were built with a generous amount of beam 
to give them capacity, gradually became narrower and deeper, 
with more and more outside ballast, and each season the wider 
boats were beaten by those of less beam, until from 11 feet or so 
the average beam dwindled down to from 9 to 9}¢ feet on a water- 
line of 30 feet. ~ Let the yachtsman who, having beam in his own 
eye, pocketh and thrusteth at the cutter, which is prominent in his 
neighbor’s eye, take heed and tremble, for this is stern reality and 








It will be noticed that the sections cross each other a little be- 
low where the bunks would come, the small amount of space thus 
gained by the wider boat being counterbalanced by the room taken 
up by the centreboard box ; hence the width of the bunks and the 
space between them is about the same in each boat. As the only 
available cabin room in the centreboarder is under her trunk she 
is somewhat limited as to its length, while in our little craft it can 
extend her whole length under her flush deck if her owner 80 
choose, or it can be divided up into an after cabin, main cabin and 
perhaps a little galley forward. Martin GALu. 


Che Game of Chess. 


Noricz.—Chess exchanges, communications and solutions should be 
addressed “Chess Editor FoREST aND STREAM, P, O, box 54, Wolcott- 
ville, Conn,” 














Problem No. 41. 
Motto: Festina Lente. 
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White to play and give mate in three moves, 





Aa Game No. 98. 
A game in the series between J. Copping, of St. Neots, England, and 
Daniel Jaeger, of New York, in which Mr. Copping announces a mate 
in six moves: : 


White. Black. C White. Black, 

Jaeger, Copping. Jaeger. Copping. 
1—P-K4 1—P-K4 10—K tks B 10—Kt-K B8 ch 
2—P-K B4 2—P tks P 11—K-R3 ae? ch 
8—Kt-K Bs 38—P-K Kta 12—P-K Kt4 (f) 12—P-K R4 
4—P-K R4 4—P-Kt6 13—B-K2 13—R-K Kt 
o—Kt-K5 5—B-K Kt2 (a) 14—R-K B 8q (g) 14—P-K B6 (h 
o—Kt tks Kt P mee 15—B tks P 15—P tks P on 
i—P tks Y (ce) 7 ch (d) 16—K-R2 16—B-K4 ch 
c—K-B2 (€) ee. oh ‘| 17—E-R li—P tks B 
v—K-BS 9—B tks Kt oh 18—R tka if 
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West street, above Canal, New York, or ask Mr, West to procure you 
Auswers to Correspondents. one. ‘They are cheap and the best thing of the kind, 
Ros, Vienna, 0.—Mr. F. J. Kaldenberg, of this city, has this to say 


(a) This defence, we believe, was first introduced by Herr Paulsen, 
and has found great favor with most of the strongest players. Itis still . 
copennvettne: hack defence in this gasabts. He See Peer 2 Sa Cees: about meerschaum: “The word meerschaum is derived from the Ger- 





(b) P-Q4 we consider the correct move here, and have no hesitation —— man, and its literal translation m: (meer) sea, and st (foam) 
in pronouncing it superior to the move in the text. Blackburne and WHERE TO Go ror Gamg.—Correspondents who send us | sea- ‘cam, but this is not its viniben oa , as many sup: it to be, 
other enn —— invariably, play - . this og Bos specific questions as to wherc to find best localities for game | It is a kind of clay, composed of magnesia combined with silex or Sint, 

Wve ~ ae ee A — eee mane ay and fish are referred to our game columns, ll the news that | The name was probably given to it on account of its pure whiteness of 
less, especially in a match of suc portance, is th . By keepi b Ives inf ed color and lightness of weight. It is found chiefly in Turkey and Asia 

(a) The correct style, Black has now an overwhelming attack, and | Comes to us is there given. By keeping themselve« informed | 4... » 
must at least win a piece, from this source our friends will save themselves and us ee so ea es 1d; bave kept 

(¢) White does not appear torealize the fatal consequences of his 7th se : ., New Brunswick.—I have a about two ‘years old ; have 

wanols teouble. “Seat the paper her a maiden till the last time she came in heat, when she escaped 


move; in endeavoring tosave his Kt-he gets into a worse dilemma. In = 
such circumstances we would recommend him at once to submit to the i while I was at business and was lined by a big mongrel cur, course 
E. R., Carmansville.—Bathe your puppy’s eyes with lukewarm water I don’t want to keep any of the pups. Will it be safe for me to drown 





sacrifice and play Kt-K3. 
(f) The student will notice that all the last movesof White were es Se ae them as soon as born and do nothing for the bitch tedry up milk? Ana, 
forced. R, A. M., Milwaukee—Plans of 24ft. yacht, with specifications, will | One or two of the puppies should be Kept to suckle the bitch for a few 
(g) In this position it is nearly immaterial whatever White plays, as | Cost $10. Can get up aset for you. weeks and the milk gradually dried by bathing the teats with warm 
the game cannot be retrieved ; both R-K sq and B-Q Kt5, however, ap- G. W.C., Girard, Kans.—Has any one in the United States walked vinegar. 
pear to us as offering a better chance for prolonging the struggle, 100 miles in one day? Ans. Yes; O’Leary has, E. D. S., Jersey City.—1. Can you give me the address of Col. Jobn 
(a) A very good move and real chess, Bodine? 2. One of your correspondents says woodcock and ruffed 
(i) Black has played throughout in a masterly style, and now A. J. H., Clermont, Ia.—Can I procure a telescope gun-sight for rifle? grouse, in thick cover, are usually killed at from 15 to 24 yards, What 
announces mate in six moves.—Hartford Times, Ans, From Geo. H, Ferris, of Utica, N. ¥. Do not know cost. should be the spread of a 30 inch breech-loader, 10 gauge, at these ds 


tances, with 4 drs. powder and 14% oz. No.8 shot? Ans, 1, His resi- 
dence is at Poughkeepsie, New York. 2. If a choke-bored gun it would 
put the whole charge inside a 24inch ring. If an open bore abont 36 
inch ring. 


CURSORY JOTTINGS. W. H. N., Philadelphia.—See our game reports for duck shooting. 
—The Glasgow Herald problem tourney is a decided success. Forty- | The last news from Long Ilsand reported all the game frozen out and 
two three-move positions are entered, two of which, however, a prelim- ) departed. 
cae ee np on a eee ee T. B., Orange Lake, Fla.—Messrs. Turner & Ross, Water st., Boston, 
eunprednar-sit 7 a 7 sells a cane gun for killing diminutive birds for natural ‘history speci-} A. P. S., Boston.—1, Is the auxilliary rifle barrel safe to shoot with 2 
the list of problems entered in it. The problems so far published (36) 2. Does it shoot well as compared with a good breech-loading rifle? 3, 
are not, as a whole, as fine a collection as we had expected to see, Is it able to injure the shotgun? 4, Are a black back, yellowish- 
although it contains many fine problems, which we shall probably in- I. L. L., Brooklyn, L. I.—The makers you inquire about are not | prown belly, and white marks on breast the right marks for a Gordon 
dicate when the award is made public. known in this market. Four drachms of powder are enough for an ordi- | setter? 5. What would be the expense of having one trained, and who 
—Mr, McKim has escaped! The list of competitors in the late tour- } nary charge. would do it that you would recommend? Ans. 1, Yes, 2. For its size 
ney of the A. C. and P. Association he published recently in the Cleve- Dexrer, Albany,—Please tell me who Tyler & Boyd, gunmakers, are, calibre, yes. 3. No, 4. No, black and tan are the recognized colors of 
land Voice. His evasive statement regarding the causes for the long | .14 now they rank? Where are they? Ans, Gun was made in Boston, | @ Gordon, although there have been undoubtedly pure ones black, white 
delay in the publication of the names of the competitors is but 2 POOF } put nas been out of market a long while. andtan. 6, We cannot recommend trainers. 
t. We pity the poor fellow, who, we doubt not, despite 
Caaner oe tautta ve an loves himself still. Aaiiehes is| J.H., Hamilton, Ont.—Price of “ Kemp’s Manual of Yacht and Boat} @.H.B., Worcester, Mass.—1. Is the Dittmar powder a safe article 
the list which he Could only make public at so late a day: ‘‘Around the } Sailing” is $3.50. Can send it upon receipt of price, or send to A. to‘use in a muzzle-loader? Does it possess the advantages claimed for 
World in Eighty Days,” Ben S Wash, St Louis; “ Micat Inter Omnes,” } Williams & Co., 283 Washington street, Boston. it by the inventor, and is it used by professionais in preference to 
Geo E Carpenter, Tarrytown ; ‘ Che Sara Sara,” W W Coates, Chelten-| 5 wp Vicksburg, Miss.—I see that Bogardus in his last great black powder? 2. I fired forty-three shots at & sheet of paper, 7x8 in., 
Myr ” Shinkman, Gran i - “Sg eee at 75 yards, with a Frank Wesson pocket rifle, hitting the paper thirty- 
ham, Eng; ‘Fair Play,” W A Shinkman, Grand Rapids, Mich; “Sic } 1 ston used 3% and 4 drs. Dittmar powder. Are we to understand that : 
Transit, etc,” Dr C C Moore, New York; “ Feint,” @ W Frazer, San sana sae ode teenie eacemmaane® hulk Dibeaa wasaie eight times. Would that be considered good shooting for such a rifle ? 
Francisco; ‘Make Both Ends Meet,” R H Seymour, Holyoke, Mass; q y g 7 * | Ans. 1, We believe it to be safe if used according to the manufac. 
WET Fzet, Windsor.—To waterproof your boots apply the following turer’s directions, and it is used by professionals in the exhibition shoots 


‘‘ Easy Enough,” Chas Mohle, New York; “ Fellows, Stand Fast,” X 
Hawkins, Wolf Crag, Harper’s Ferry, Ky; “Open Locks Whoever | preparation two or three times, thoroughly rubbing it in: Tallow, 4 in preference to black powder. 2. Yes; very good. 


Knocks,” W A Ballantine, N Y; “Auld Lang Syne,” J A Graves, Dela- } 0z.; rosin, 1 0z.; beeswax, 1 0z.; melt together and mix withequal} X,Y, Z., Warren, Mass.—1. Setter for a year had canker In ears; out- 
ware Water Gap, Pa; “Leo XIII,” J C Meyer, Logan, Ohio; “ A Fair | bulk of neat’s-foot oil. side sores on back and tips of ears caused partly, no doubt, by shaking 
Field, etc,” Samuel Tayt, Ba zi . i “I Stand at ” Door andj 5 B., Milwaukee—Can send you a design of yacht as wanted, with | head; otherwise appears well. Treated with lead water and Donovan's 
Knock,” Ben R Fanem, Si a = aoe a inem, ewe Fm, specifications, etc. See back numbers of ForEsT_anp Srngam, where | Solution as usually given in such cases, without effect. Feed mush, 
Brooklyn, NY; “Evolution,” oe ee Roads, Tenn; | you will find much information on yacht building. For a model write | With tlight quantities of meat, Age,3 years, 2, Bitch with chronic 
“ Gordian Knot,” R Koerper, St Louis; ‘ Nora,” Chas White, Brighton, f+ 4.1 570 g, smith, Islip, Long Island. sore eyes, matter and swelled, so for 6 months. Ans, 1, Wash thorough- 
Eng; “Quid Faciendum,” C F Wennberg, Jonkoping, Barnap, Swe- ly with castile soap and touch with nitrate of silver. When eschar ig 
den; “ Field of Cloth of Gold,” D T Brock, Chicago. So far as the 8. B. W., Augusta. Ga.—There are a pair of setter dogs here, brother | getached apply with camel’s hair brush a lotion of tinct. myrrh and 
names of the competitors are concerned, it was a fair field, and it is | and sister, which are being bred together. I would ask if you would | tinct, arnica in equal parts. 2, Seton on the poll. 
only to be regretted that the first tourney of the association is likely to | advocate such breeding, also, if that is what is cailed close breeding? 
be its last, as it now appears as if its days were o’er. That this or a | Ans. We would not advocate such close breeding. J. C. J., Tuscola, Ills.—My Gordon setter has had distemper bad for 
imilar association is necessary no one will deny, and it is to be deplored ap the past six weeks. Followed your treatment. She hass hackiig 
. “ G. F, T.—For charts of Lake Eile write to Merrill’s Sons, Navigation | congh, head stopped up and stupid. In good fiesh, appetite good; feed 
that one of its officers directly caused its demise, Give us no more k, and ti C f . = : ’ 
retaries like unto the disgraced McKim! Stores, foot of John st., New York, and mention our name. Cost of | neron scraps from table. Ans. If the dog is in good flesh wtih good 
= : charts merely nominal. Sail for boat 16x4 should be about sft. 6in, | appetite it is not distemper. We should give the following expectorant 
—Thompson, of se — een is no anes ener - hoist, 7ft. gaff, and 12ft.boom. Mast 2ft, from bow. and not feed too much. Ipecac powder, 1% grain ; powdered rhubarb, 
re Es aaioations are thas iis will Tien thes ees pe = H. R., Sabattus, Me.—What will remove a film or white skin from a | ? tains; compound squill pill, 2 grains; powdered opium, 3g grain; lin- 
puna of consequences. We'll wager a billion—that is, if the prom- | 4og’s ye? My dog has one on his eye, caused by being hit in the | Seed meal and water enough to make a bolus, to be given night and 
” ‘ eye with a twig making him blind in the eye, Ans. There is no} ming. A seton in the neck might afford immediate relief, 


ised explanation proves satisfactory—on Fred. Avenge the claret, or 
remedy unless it is an operation performed by a surgeon, J. V; O., Bridgeport, Conn.—Read our back numbers for information 


*twill in verity Jook like w(h)ine! on sea-going craft ; al lans in this f 
a thal Problem Tourney of the Westminster Papers, in} M. C. W., Chippewa, Can.— Your dog answers the description of a S cree; Sls0 nee plans number of smail Corinthian 
The Lowenthal y per ppewa, cruiser. Best books on naval architecture are ‘‘ White’s Manual,” be- 


which twenty sets were entered, resulted as follows: For the best sets, | maltese terrier except that the spots are objectionable ; the color should i 
« when shall we three meet again” takes the first prize; the second | be clear white and the coat long, soft and silky ; tail curled over back — the only work up to the latent developments in the science, 
prize falls to set “My Lords, the Judges, etc.,” and the set under the | The rifle you mention would be very suitable for Colorado. = ; a 8 —— Designing, which, though treating of yachts 
motto “Many things perplex, etc.” is awarded the third prize. Messrs. ‘a - tied aiat ies digi = only, is, nex to te’s book, the only publication which can lay claim 
ffy and Pierce acted as judges, and Mr. F. H. Lewis as umpire J. M., Worcester, Mass.—Could you tell me, shou uy some West- | to being a treatise on really modern naval architecture, Cost, $25 
a laced at the disposal of the Westminster Papers a tar- | ™ quail if they are easily domesticated, and would they breed should | Can send upon receipt of money. In it you will find the lines of Muriel, 
ne, Mealy eee d . t The Lo i Probl I place them in a suitable place (confined)? If so, what food do they | (Lilly, 10 tons), For a model can recommend Alonzo Smith, of Isli 
even et ES OT re eee eee most desire? Ans. Quail will not breed in confinement, at least we | L. I. ; . 


a eee pe eee — ee arti, have never known them to, and we have experimented with them 
together with full solutions ; Pi , CLC., r many times. R. H. R., Canton, O.—If a thoroughbred bitch has been lined by acur 


of the Westminster Papers, 46 Cannon st., London, E, C., England, by and in her next litter throws true, or some true and some half breed 

American composers On or before April 20, 1879. The prizes are three E. G., Jr., St. Charles, Mo.—I have a Parker, 28in. barrels, 12 gauge, | nag it ever been ascertained whether the true puppies have or have oan 
in number, viz.: 1st, £5; 2d, £3; 3d, £2; to which the proprietors offer | about 73 Ibs. What is good pattern at 30in. circle at 40 yds., and what any taint in their blood? Ihave a well bred Irish setter bitch which 
a complete set of the Westminster Papers to the author of the best | ought I to load for quailand ducks? Ans, Two hundred pellets would | has fulfilled the first condition and I propose experimenting on the 
three-move problem in any of the sets or single problems sent separ- | be a good pattern unless your gun is a close choke. The load for such question if it has not been done before. Ans. Our opinion is that effect 
ately. A set must consist of three problems im two, three or four | a gun should be 334 drs. powder, 13¢ oz. shot for quail, and 4 drs., 14 | of g previous impregnation, as shown in a litter, refers more to color 
moves, at theoption of the author. Duals will not disqualify a problem } oz. shot for ducks, than to characteristics. We do not doubt that your “true” puppies are 
(if not on the first move), but will nevervheless be regarded prima C. W. R., Princeville, Ill.—My dog is sore and stiff in the fore- | Without taint. It would be an interesting and instructive experiment 
facie sa & Gelect, and will thon be considered from the standpoint | aes When ke goestoaleep he whines, and ‘after he wakes he | Were you to keep some of each, 

whether ee coomarenee ® oe am . aenginy Sy 2 inden | can hardly walk until he goes a few rods when he will get all right 
their existence affected the idea car - 4 eke aM bao I | again; has a good appetite, will eat anything. Ans. Rub his shoulders 
tion. The judges will be Messrs, Duffy an t, and Mr. Lewis wil’ | ith the following: Laudanum, liquid ammonia,‘spirits of turpentine 
again act as umpire. While we cheerfully congratulate the Papers on and soap liniment ; of each % ounce 

its good fortune, we can only wonder why Mr. Medly does not place P ‘i F 
a portion of this fund at the disposal of the Chess Players’ Chronicle or 


other chess monthlies, 


mens, 


J. B. Mcl., Strasburg, Va.—1. All other things being equal, is there 
any difference in shooting qualities between breech-loading and 
muzzle-loading double shot-guns? %, What advantages and disad- 
vantages do choke-bore shot-guns possess over tho of the old-fash- 

G. W. L, Sandy Hill, N. Y.—On the 17th inst. a friend of mine own- | ioned bore? 3, What length of barrel and size of bore do I want for 
ing a valuable fox dog sent him to me by express on the N. Y. and | hunting squirrels, partridges, pheasants and wild turkeys, especially 
Canada railroad, He was delivered me at this place with his left | wild turkeys, and what size shot shall I use for each particular kina 0 

shoulder broken. I sm very anxious for the speedy cure of the dog and | game mentioned above? 4, What is a proper load fo: 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM Capt. BocarpDus.—The fol- your suggestions will be esteemed a great favor. Ans. We can only | (breech or muzzle-loading)? 5. In gimadie-teaiing eiieaer ue 
lowing eer — a — Peon aon nae _ goon suggest to you to consult a surgeon. the powder be rammed, and should as heavy wad be put on the shot ag 
T tie wae “3 os . ‘Union M staltic Company’s ents hoes R. W., Franklyn, N. Y.—1, If a shooter’s gun misses fire he has the wl ee 6. For long range, say 75 to 100 yards, will long 
they find that the percentage of miss-fires was only two in | Privilegeot another ball. 2, The powder is considered safe. See the | ma ean closer and harder than short ones? 7%. Can a gun 
6.013! ‘The modest statement of the Captain that he fired | °Tespondence in our columns on the subject. 3, The contestant who la ae pr all sizes, from No. 1 to No. 6 shot, equally well? If 
over 30,000 shells in one year, has a smell of powder about it | 1¢stions the position at the score of another shooter should make his na as > escribe it. 8. Which is preferable, twist or laminated 
that makes one marvel: complaint to the referee. 4, A elub of course has the right to bar out eee Pn ost Seen seem to use short barrels; then why are long 

Astor House, Jan, 23, 1879. wed ieee brand of powder, kind of shot, gun, shooter, or anything rem Smee a See uamademeiiens _— — — 

; ‘else es, * ¥ pro 

nas ccuanlapges Basen oe iisial ad lauds seasd tar alors Wael bateecin itenvalereebe taeendesentionicons until quite recently, have beaten the average breech-loader; but of 
lemen—! . ~ N.Y. i | late years the attention of gunmakers has been given almost entirely 
made, both at the trap and in the field, is partially due to the style of | constantly through the night. What would you advise me todo in order | to breech-loaders, with the result of conferrivg upon the latter every 
shell used, During the past ad Asam I seh te over 30,000 of the | to stop this? He also seems to be very fond of meat, a habit which | improvement in the way of boring, etc, 2. The advantage is that they 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co.’s paper shells, and consider them far | seems to be very injurious to him. He also is frequently attacked with | shoot closer than the other; the disadvantage is that the shooter is not 
superior to any in the market, both as regards finish and surety of fire, | Cystocele, Ans. Repeated application of a whip will soon teach him apt to hold them straight enough? 38. Either a 10 or 12-bore and 32-in, 
and cordially recommend ae to all eS ppedt Sa to stop barking, and depriving him of meat is the simplest way to cure | barrels, No. 8 shot for all but turkeys, and for them about No, 5, 
eno ews ae Ps ain 3 eile monde enna him of the effects of eating it, 4. Four drachms powder, 1/4 shot ; the latter, perhaps, increase to 1 
makes of shells, both of foreign and home manufacture, and have had | 4: 8» N. ¥.—1. How long would it take me to train a setter so that I for — much depends upon how wild the latter are in your 
scone anten-ven im 180 Gaia I hed ta the 6018 UM. O- might use him in the feld, if I worked hard with him? 2 Whats the | COuDHY. *. Yess lghter wad over shot. 6. Longer barrels will burn 

a caves ‘A. H. Bogarpus, | Dest age to begin to train a dog? 3, How much would a pair of double- | ore powder shorter ones, and hence are apt to be effective at 

” scoreiietiensseeslanieaysibhanpoanerianels barrels (muzzle-loading) 30-inch 12-bore cost? Ans, 1. So much de- | }°28ér ranges. 7. No; guns vary very much in shooting qualities 

: 5 pends upon the disposition of the dog that it is impossible to say. 2. | S°Me shooting one size of shot much better than they will another 

_—That office boy of ours, who has visited Maine and Flo- | six months; yet here again much depends upon the season at which | 8: Laminated. 9. Such barrels are only made for duck and goos 
_ ee acomenat 2» ™~ a a Se we pe the attains this age, 3. From $30 to $100, according to material. shooting for the reason given in answer 6. 

ree-do watch advertii - 
ain’t any hundred dollar watch, and no one need expect it.” | w.7.s., Brownsville, Me.—Do not think water-tight compartments 
He can’t see how @ watch can be made for three dollars which | necessary in a canvas canoe, When filled she will still have buoyancy | —The entries for the Seventh Annual Poultry Exhibition, 
will keep time as well as his has done for the past four weeks. | enough to hold up a couple of men, For life belt, cushion or pillow, | which opened at Buffalo yesterday, number 1,600 or more, 
He is determined to try it in the timber next season. use “ deer’s hair” life preservers, Send to Deer’s Hair Mattress Co,, Beth Green is to give a display of fish, : 
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To Correspondents. 





All communications whatever, intended for publication, must be ac- 
companied with real name of the writer as a guaranty of good faith 
and be addressed tothe FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Names will not be published if objection be made, Noanonymous com- 
munications will be regarded, 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts, 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, 


Nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that may 
not be read with propriety in the home circle, 


We cannot be responsible for dereliction of the mail service if money 
remitted to us is lost, 

s27~ Trade supplied by American News Company, 
TS 

Tux MinnesoTa Firtp Triats.—We have received from 
Mr. OC. B. Whitford an instalment of a lengthy review of the 
Minnesota Field Trials and the judges’ decisions, which we 
fee] should be printed ; but we prefer to wait for the balance 
so as to make a consecutive publication. The article will ap- 
pear next week. Meanwhile the promised statement of the 
editor of this paper is withheld. 


+o 
Prr, Rine any Breaxrast TaBLtE.--Why do our morn- 
ing papers feel it incumbent upon them to publish full and 
disgusting accounts of every disreputable cock fight, dog 
fight and prize fight? There are such things; they lurk in 
back alleys, isolated barns, cellars; they are enacted in the 
night with closed doors and sentineled approaches. Let 
them remain in the obscurity they covet and deserve. We do 
not want our morning journals filled with descriptions of 
them. The odgp of the pit is unsavory, it offends decency ; 
why must it greet decent people at the breakfast table ? 
ee 
Sxatina at Gimmonrz’s.—The entertaining psper, ‘‘On 
Skates,” in another column is especially timely at this season 
of the year, when that sport is at its height. There is no 
more exhilarating and thoroughly enjoyable pastime than 
gliding swiftly over the ice in the keen winter weather, and 
skating is deservedly a favorite sport everywhere that the ice 
gives opportunity for its pursuit. In New York, the lake at 
Central Park, large as it is, has become too limited to accom- 
modate the thousands thronging to its surface. The manag- 
ers of Gilmore’s Garden have transformed the interior of that 
structure into a vast field of artificial ice, and have made of 
it the finest rink in America. The spectacle presented there 
every evening is a very brilliant one. The arched lights 
above, the rocky cavern in the background, and the throngs 
of swift skaters gliding gracefully through the mazes of the 
course, all this is worth-a visit, even if one does not put 
on-his skates and join in the merriment. The garden is open 
from ten o’clock in the morning tlil ten in the evening. Mr. 
Frank Swift, the well-known skater, is in attendance to give 
instruction to ladies and gentlemen. Saturday evenings there 
are races for gold and silver medals. 
oe 
Formst AND StREaAM IN Japan.—Mr. Charles F. Orvis, of 
Manchester, ‘Vermont, writes: 
* [had an order the other day for an outfit—rod, reel, flies, etc., ete.— 
from Yokahama, Japan, The gentleman saw advertisement in ForEst 
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ARCHERY AS A PASTIME. 





RCHERY is making rapid progress in all parts of the 
United States. Clubs are rapidly forming, and butts 

and ranges are being fitted up at large expense in our prin- 
cipal cities. There is promise now that archery will become 
as popular as croquet, if not more so. It is a most genteel 
pastime, in which both sexes can join; it can therefore be 
made most enjoyable. As the season for open air pastimes 
approaches, we shall give especial attention to archery, and 
impart all the information we possess to aid in the organiza- 
tion of clubs; to assist practice ; to give hints as to dress ; 
to designate rules, and to print reports of matches and scores. 
We therefore urge all those of our readers who are interested 
in the subject to send us any reports of scores or announce- 
ments of meets ; to forward essays, suggestions, or field notes 
of any kind. We are prepared to make archery as important 
a feature of our pastime department as the character of the 


sport deserves. 


We publish elsewhere a special report from Mr. Wakeman 
Holberton, President of the Oritani Archers, of Hackensack, 
New Jersey, who has just returned from an extended tour of 
observation through the country. He has interviewed the 
leading spirits of the archery movement from Chicago to 
Buffalo, What he has written indicates remarkable progress 
and an earnest of future growth. We have been promised 
the attentive assistance of this gentleman in this special de- 
partment ; also that of Mr. Will Thompson, who has already 
supplied our columns largely, and of other toxopolists east 
and west. Mr. Thompson has done more to promote this ex- 
ercise and disseminate information regarding it than any 


other writer, unless it be his brother Maurice. 

Base ball has been called ‘‘ the American game.” So wide- 
ly popular is it that the number of base ball clubs has already 
reached at least five thousand. Almost every village of any 
considerable size has its club. But base ball is confined ex- 
clusively to boys and men. Archery invites the presence of 
women. It is therefore refining in its influence upon men. 
In every village from boundary to boundary of our country 
there are girls, lasses, maidens and women, who are pining 
for some diversion from the drudgery of common-place house- 
hold duties or the routine of society engagements. Seclud- 
ed hamlets are so monotonous in their daily economy that the 
mere advent of a strange cavalier sets all the maidens’ hearts 
in a flutter. They need something to occupy their leisure 
hours in a harmless, helpful, healthful recreation. Archery 
affords that recreation. It affords the ladies opportunities to 
cultivate the acquaintance of desirable gentlemen—for he 
who courts the society of ladies of culture and is ambitious 
to draw the bow in honorable emulation with them, must 
have as fine ssthetic sensibilities and tastes as he who ad- 
mires @ rose, or tunes his soul in unison to music. ‘The prac- 
tice of archery is not difficult to perfect. Some may acquire 
more quickly than others; but let not the most awkward or 
stupid despair. Only place them before the butts, and Cupid 
will teach them to draw the bow. 

Will not our lady readers deign to write us an occasional 
contribution? We prefer a few thoughts on Archery to a 


dozen columns on Bears. 
+O 


HANLAN OFF FOR ENGLAND. 





E had the pleasure of a visit, a few days ago, from Mr. 
Hanlan, America’s champion oarsman, in company 
with his friends Mr. David Ward, of Canada, and Judge El- 
liott, the well-known boat builder of Greenpoint, L. I. The 
champion is in excellent health and spirits and will give the 
men he meets in Great Britain a tough pull over any course 
they may select. It is gratifying to our national pride to 
know that he will take with him two boats built by Judge El- 
liott: one the famous ship he sent across the line ahead of 
Courtney in the great mach at Lachine, and the other a new 
boat from the Greenpoint shops. Mr. Hanlan will “take” in 
England, for his innate modesty, good sense and generous esti- 
mate of his rivals will certainly find a responsive feeling 
abroad and insure him a hearty welcome wherever he goes. 
The baseless, not to say thoroughly insipid charges of fraud 
raised against the results of the Lachine race, and the puerile 
attempts to question and belittle Hanlan’s title to the chum- 
pionship of America, have been so fully exploded and exposed 
as the mere machinations of individuals soured by their losses 
through being on the wrong side of the gambler’s fence, that 
the onslaught against the honesty and character of Hanlan 
and the Hanlan Club will fail to prejudice the public abroad, 
among whom the champion hopes to add fresh laurels to the 
wreath of victories that now grace his brow. The calumnies 
and aspersions upon the champion and his associates will fall 
flat upon the British ear and will dissolve as vulgar 
slander the moment the great sculler sets foot 
on England’s soil. Hanlan has never yet pulled 
his level best, and our cousins will do well not to 
figure too heavily upon his races here, for they may~find in 
him stay and power which he has not so far had the chance 
or the need of displaying at home. With the best of training 
and care, and seated in as good a boat as can be got for love 
or lucre, we look forward.to the result of his first match with 
Hawdon full of confidence in the Toronto man’s ability to 
give his wash to his opponent and add victory twenty-seven 
out of twenty-eight races rowed. 
We are pleased to know that Hanlan and his many friends 
appreciate the fairness of the course Forrst anp STREAM has 
maintained during the controversy which grew out of Court- 


ney’s defeat, and they have our assurance that in the future, 
as in the past, we are prepared to maintain the position as- 
sumed pursuant to the dictates of honesty and fair play, and 
for the sake of the good name of professional rowing in 
America. Personal preference we do nct permit to interfere 
with the conduct of our columns, nor do we allow a narrow- 
minded spirit to color our reports in compliance with the de- 
mands of a clamorous set blinded by national prejudice or the 


loss of precious dollars and cents. 
+o 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 








HE story of Rip Van Winkle was originally a German 
legend. 

Yes, we all know that. But in one important particular, at 
least, Irving’s version of the myth is solely and truly Ameri- 
can. Inno village of the Old World would such a complete 
and bewildering transformation of all familiar surroundings 
greet the returning dreamer as that which our own Rip found 
after his long sleep among the Kaatskills. To be sure, twenty 
years would leave their traces upon the quiet German burgh. 
The sprightly young host would be found filling-the chair of 
the old innkeeper long gathered to his fathers ; but there would 
be the same quaint old sign and the same banner flaunting 
from the flagstaff. The busy tongue of the scolding frau 
would have ceased its earthly jarrings ; and, instead of the prat- 
tling child of twenty years agone, the matronly young woman, 
with child in arms, would greet the old man, but the greeting 
would be at the door of the self-same cottage not at all changed 
in all these twenty years. In short, people would have 
changed ; things would be found the same. It is just here 
that Irving’s story is atrue picture of American life. The new 
flag, the freshly painted inn sign, the altered village, the 
newspapers, the life and activity and bustle, the broadening 
of thought and interest, all these, much more than the changed 
faces of the children and the old-time cronies, were what puz- 
zled Rip. Twenty years in American life—that means a cen- 
tury, two centuries, of the village life when and where this 
dreamer’s myth first arose. 

And there is something of a moral in all this; a warning to 
usall. Itis not absolutely necessary to creep away to the 
mountain recesses to fall behind these busy times. We may 
be in the ranks of the wide-awake workers and still we may 
suddenly fall to rubbing our eyes and wondering if after all 
we have not been drowsing away whilethe winters and springs 
and summers and autumns have been gliding by. ‘‘ We are 
living at a tremendous pace here in America :” such has be- 
come‘the hackneyed common-place ; but even as we say it, 
some new phase of enterprise and progress presents itself and 
we mutter the bewildered waking expressions of the confused 
sleepers who even as they speak do not know that they have 


slept. 
————— —— + + 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


N all ages the migration of birds has occupied the atten- 
tion of the observers of Nature. Early writers among 
the Greeks and Romans mention the arrival and departure of 
various species and often debate gravely as to what these 
movements may portend. These early writers too seem to 
have had, mixed up with a great deal of fable, not a few ideas 
on the subject, which, in the light of our present knowledge, 
‘we can pronounce just. 

In later times when the swallows were thought to pass the 
winter peacefully reposing in the mud at the bottoms of lakes 
and marshes, and when it was considered highly probable 
that the rails changed into frogs in the late autumn and sought 
the same refuge, the fact that most birds journeyed southward 
at the approach of winter .was generally acknowledged, and 
the hybernaters were thought to be the exceptions to the 
rule and that they failed to migrate only because their deli- 
cate organizations or their weak powers of flight rendered 
them unequal to so extended a journey. The larger birds of 
passage, the storks, the swans and the geese, in their regular 
spring and autumn migrations could scarcely fail to attract 
attention and to lead to a true interpretation of these general 
movements. But the movements of the smaller birds, and 
especially of such as migrate by night, were puzzling enough 
in earlier times, and it is not surprising that our forefathers 
held ideas on this subject which seem to us peculiar. Be- 
sides the fact that the sudden disappearance of certain species 
of birds gave rise to all sorts of hypotheses to explain their 
absence from localities where just previously they had been 
abundant, there is, as Dr. Coues in his recent admirable work 
on the Birds of the Colorado Valley has shown, a certain 
mass of testimony furnished by people of excellent character 
and standing to the absolute discovery in winter of certain 
birds, usually swallows or swifts, in a torpid condition. This 
testimony, though mainJy contributed from Europe, comes in 
part from this country. 

It is certainly a curious fact that little or nothing is known 
of the winter home of the common chimney swift (Chetura 
pelagica), when we are so well informed as to just where and 
how the swallows, which so closely resemble it in. many of 
their habits, pass the period of cold. .In the work above cited 
Dr. Coues discusses this point at some length. He believes 
that the swifts hybernate in hollow trees, and no doubt inthe | 
succeeding parts of his work he will give us his reasons for 
this belief. Published observations on this matter are as yet 
too few to enable us to reach any definite conclusions on it. 

The old idea upon the subject of migrations was that they 
were governed almost wholly by temperature, and that these; 
long journeys from north to south and back again. were un- 
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Tue Princeton Boys at TrentoN.—The Princeton stu- 
dents have again been accorded an unenviable newspaper 
notoriety. This time it is all about a merry sleigh ride down 
to Trenton. Arrived there, the Saturday-evenirfg pleasure- 
seekers were too boisterous in their mirth to suit the staid 
opinions of the policemen. The whole party were nabbed by 
the knights of the club, tried before the justice who, being 
roused from his slumbers, was naturally out of humor, and 
sent home with light pockets, but, let us hope, with not very 
heavy hearts. Now all this was the most natural thing in 
the world. There was never any love lost between the col- 
legian and the pillar of the local law. The former is too full 
of good-natured and thoughtless mischief to neglect any op- 
portunity of aggravating his uniformed foe, and the con- 
stables, or ‘‘peelers,” as the case may be, are always in spirit, 
if not in reality, ‘‘jugging” “‘them college fellers.” Just 
what was actually done at Trenton it is impossible to judge 
even approximately, simply because the sensation scenting 
reporters and newspaper men have so misreprensented and 
falsified the actual facts. It is this which induces us to notice 
the occurrence. A bit of really harmless and unimportant 
college boys’ adventure has been heralded throughout the 
land as a disgraceful escapade in which the students are re- 
presented as profane ruffians and blackguards. We know 
none of the parties implicated, but we do know enough of 
college students to warrant the assertion that the papers 
which have published the story from the standpoint of the 
Trenton officers, eager to be interviewed and equally eager to 
malign the boys, have erred. To represent the Princeton 
men as tuffians may make spicy reading in the police news 
sensations of the press, but it is wholly contrary to truth and 
fairness. Collegians are gentlemen. 

ee 

—We record to-day the death of Mr. Silas Arnold, of Kees- 
ville, N. Y., who died on the 24th inst. For nearly thirty 
years he has been a constant visitor at the Adirondacks, and 
not only highly esteemed by his brother anglers there, but 
also at his place of residence by all who knew him. He was 
a true type of the old school gentlemen. 
+e 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


THE TROPICAL WANDERINGS OF 
FRED BEVERLY. 








dertaken solely to avoid the cold of winter. At present, 
however, it is very generally believed that the food supply is 
in the main the governing cause. 

The periodical movements of the various birds which visit 
us are to be classed under two distinct heads: the regular 
migrations and the accidental ones. With regard to the 
former we are more or less well informed, of the latter we 
know little or nothing. 

Many of our birds are extremely regular in their times of 
arrival in spring, but the autumnal movement toward the 
south is usually more uncertain, and extends over more 
time. The birds seem loath to leave us, and many, even of 
the more delicate species, linger with us until late in the fall. 
At length, however, comes a keen frost which nips them 
sharply, of a snow flurry, warning them to delay no longer, 
and then, as if feeling that they have trespassed on the good 
nature of the weather as long as they dare, the word is passed 
along the line sauve qui peut, and they areoff. When next 
you walk abroad you will find in the fields and hedgerows 
only the tree sparrow and the black cap; in the woodland 
and cedar thicket only the ringlet and the jay. Silence, 
where but a short time since had been heard the chirping 
and rustling of a hundred busy and eager feeders, unbroken 
now save by the shrill scream of the red-tailed hawk or the 
clamorous cawing of a clan of crows. 

The practiced collector knows well just when each species 
among the regular migrants may be expected, and holds him- 
self in readiness at the appointed time. Stress of weather 
may delay the oncoming host for a day or two, scarcely 
longer. It is different with the second class, the accidental 
migrants. They are like the proverbial and scriptural insect. 
They are here to-day and away; no—one-knows- how. far,-to- 
morrow. ‘There is no dependence whatever to be placed on 
them, and often no cause can be assigned for their presence 
in certain districts. 

In a very important article on the “‘ Distribution and Migra- 
tion of North American Birds,” published in the American 
Journal of Science and Art, in 1866, Prof. 8. F. Baird brings 
forward some extremely interesting facts which we shall p¥e- 
sent to our readers in a future number of Forrst aNpD STREAM 
in continuing our remarks upon this subject. These reflec- 
tions have been called up by the perusal of the very attractive 
work of M. A. de Bowan’s on La Migration des Oiseaua, in 
which the author gives a very entertaining account of many 
of the more important migratory birds of France. He divides 
them, somewhat arbitrarily, into migrators from the south- 
west, south and southeast, and describes very pleasantly the 
habits of each species, closing with a delightful chapter on 













































CRUISING FOR CRUSTACEANS. 
EAN BAPTISTE came in one day with a bunch of 
‘* srives,” or large thrushes, which are excellent eating 
and desirable specimens. At my request he went down into 


general migration and the use and protection of birds. The 
book is written for the sportsman rather than the ornith olo- 
gist and we can recommend the lesson which it teaches 
to all. 
1 

Honors Late anp Earty.—The morning papers last 
Saturday contained two brief news items which however 
diverse in subject have something of a moral in common. 
One announced the fact that the New Jersey Historical Socie- 






the woods and showed me the tree on which, morning and 
afternoon, they could be found feeding. It was then noon, 
and I could not find any; but next morning I started out with 
the intention of bagging a few. Heavy showers came down 
every half hour, but I donned my rubber poncho, and waded 
on through-the wet forest with my gun securely covered. 
My course lay down the south ravine. On the hill to the 


right is a tall jiguier tree, the fruit of which is liked by the 


birds. This fruit resembles in shape, size and color, a cran- 


. to have waited a hundred years for a paltry marble tablet, 





berry, and is attached to the twigs in clusters of two and 
three. 

Now, I could have sworn to the exact position of that 
tree ; yet, having tramped doggedly through the rain for more 
than half an hour without seeing any familiar tree or shrub, 
I began to look about me sharply. Though I had noted the 
direction in my mind’s eye when J. B. had shown me the 
tree, I overshot it in my search and got further down. A 
group of tree ferns I remembered ; farther on, across a brook, 
was a large rock—all right ; but where was the ants’ nest in 
a dead tree that I had especially noted? To understand why 
all my landmarks were small and insignificant, the reader 
must be informed that in these woods the trees were so large 
and shoot up so high that their crowns afford no means of 
identifying them; and all their trunks are so much alike, en- 
veloped in masses of vines and ferns, that other objects must 
be chosen to guide the hunter in his rambles here. Under 
thick foliage, until the roar of the large waterfall came up to 
me, and I knew I must retrace my steps, as the tree was on 
the ridge between the two streams. 

At once I was stopped by seeing on the ground before me 
scattered shreds of jiguier fruit, and looking up, saw the tree 
above me. Asi had approached from the opposite side to 
that of my first visit, its surroundings had seemed changed. 
The rain came down in torrents, but glanced harmlessly from 
my poncho. It was tiresome waiting, but I secured all I want- 
ed of the grives and went back to the main trail leading to 
the Boiling Lake and sat Gown on a rock in a more open part 
of the forest to try to secure a few humming-birds. 

The rain had ceased, and the sun was shining ouiside. 
Yielding to the overpowering influence of silence and soli- 
tude, I was indulging in a day dream, when a voice awoke 
me: 

‘* Bon jour, Monsieur Fred !” 

I looked up, and saw two brown-skinned maidens. One 
was a little mulattress, about ten years old; the other was 
Marie—light-haired, sunny Marie—in whose veins flowed the 
Dlood of three races, The blood of the African showed in 
her wavy hair and full lips, and told what was the original 
stock with whieh that of the Carib was mingied; and the 
blood of the jovial Frenchman who had wandered to these 
Secretary Sherman ‘as a mark of appreciation for your} wilds years and years ago, gave that roundness and suppie- 
noble and heroic efforts in saving human lives.” ‘The reward | ness of limb, the quick, merry eye, the oval cheek and Tittle 
is late in its coming but it is nevertheless vastly better than | hands and feet—all combined to form a creation fit to become 
the mother of a new race, 


ty having formally expressed its faith that the bones in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Domingo are the veritable relics of 
Christopher Columbus, makes known its determination to 
bring before the American historical societies and before 
Congress the belief of the Society—‘‘ that the discoverer of 
the Western World is worthy of a monument suitable to his 
greatness and the expression of the gratitude of a Christian 
continent, and that such monument should be built by the 
joint contributions of the republics of the Western Conti- 
nent.” 

Yes, give him a monument. He is worthy of it. Much 
good may itdo him. We have our misgivings—and possibly 
we should keep them to ourselves ; they are ill-natured—that 
Columbus cares very little now whether these wise men who 
have sat in solemn conclave over his musty old bones see fit 
to give him a monument or not. If the wise men some hun- 
dreds of years ago had done him honor when he was alive, 
that would have been more to the purpose. No memorial in 
bronze or marble can ever heal the heart wounds of the dun- 
geon and the chains, The praise of after generations is of 
little avail in righting the ingratitude of one’s own age. De 
mortibus nil nist bonum, is all well enough ; but of the living 
anything and everything. It would make an old time cynic 
laugh to see the Nineteenth Century newspaper vituperation, 
abuse and slander heaped upon author and statesman sudden- 
ly change to fulsome praise and adulation when the cable 
brings the message of death. We could name a score of men 
who have died within as many months whose virtues have 
become known and acknowledged only after they have ceased 
to exercise them. ‘‘ Death hath this also,” says Bacon, ‘that 
it openeth the gate to good fame, and extinguisheth envy.” 
And it is all one—the monument after the lapse of centuries, 
and the newspaper eulogies which we read in the street cars 
as the hearse passes by. Each is tardy. 

That the Government has finally, as our other newspaper 
item announces, awarded some public mark of esteem to 
Ida Lewis the heroine of the Lime Rock Light is something 
more to the point. Those who read years ago of the heroism 
of our American Grace Darling will learn with pleasure that 
she has been advanced to the position of keeper of the Lime 
Rock Light at Newport, the post being assigned to her by 





















































‘* Bon jour, Mademoiselle Marie ; where are you going?” 

* Pour chercher pour les éerevisse ”—To.look for crayfish. 

Crayfish! Why, just what I wanted ; for I had promised 
one of the professors in Washington to make collections of 
these very animals. I glanced up through a hole inthe leafy 
roof above me and judged it was about ten o’c!)ck, unless the 
sun’s rays were refracted in coming through. 

‘‘Have you anything for me to eat, Marie ?” 
‘Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Then I will go with you.” 

‘Tt gives me much plaisir, Monsieur.” 

“* Well, lead the way.” 

Reader, if you look in a work on natural history for infor- 
mation regarding the crayfish, you will find it there given as - 
a ‘‘long-tailed decapod;” and, pursuing ‘he subject still 
farther, you will see that it is also crustacean—a ‘‘ deca- 
pod crustacean.” And thus [you might follow the author 
up to the branch, articulata, and back again through all its 
divisions and ramifications, and about all you will know about 
it will be that it is a long-tailed decapod and inhabits fresh 
water streams. Long-tailed decapod, forsooth ! 

Come with me, reader, and I will show you more of cray- 
fish and their ways than you can learn in a week of books. 
Follow in my wake, or, as the path is slippery, take good 
hold of my hand. Marie won’t mind you; she don’t mind 
anybody. The way leads up hill and over rocks, wet ‘and 
smooth, for perhaps a mile. Don’t mind the wet leaves that 
continually flap in your face, nor the vines and creeping 
ferns that vex your feet. Take a good grip and come along. 
In the language of the immortal bard (who, by the way, never 
knew of crayfish like these), ‘‘I prithee, let me bring thee 
where crabs grow.” 

We may have completed a mile, when Marie stopped: 
“Stay there, Monsieur.” I staid there while she went behind 
a large rock and removed her shoes. Then I was allowed to 
follow on until the path was left and we entered the deeper 
woods to descend to the river. Opposite another huge rock 
she stopped again. ‘‘ Wait there, Monsieur.” Behind this 
rock she darted with her little companion, and shortly reap- 
peared, Satyrsand wood nymphs! I thought these girls 
about as thinly clad as possible to be when they disappeared 
behind the rock, but I declare, in all seriousness, they had 
left a large bundle of clothes behind. 

What a mysterious combination is woman! And there 
they stood,-laughing and blushing, in a single dress, each 
loosely gathered at the shoulders, and at the waist by a girdle. 
This was becoming serious. If there were any more rocks in 
our path I felt morally certain they could dodge behind them 
And then how would they appear? It was very certain they 
could not take off much more. My hair began to bristle. 
What would people say? What would my Sunday-school 
teacher say? I was resolved to stop it at all hazards. 

‘* Look here, Marie!” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

** Don’t do that any more.” 

‘* What, Monsieur ?” 

** Don’t go behind any more rocks ; don’t,take off any more 
garments.” I blushed all over at the thought of it. 

‘* Why no, Monsieur ; it is impossible.” 

No amount of italicizing or exclamation points can render 
the astonishment in her tone as she thus assured me; and feel- 
ing I could then safely proceed, I gave the order to go on. 
We reached the river—the stream that flows out of the 
mountain lake—broad and with gravelly beach, with immense 
boulders as islands, and a wall of vegetation on either side 
that rose straight up a hundred feet. Here my guides left me 
to my own devices and waded into the stream in search of 
cray-fish. I saw a bird I had not seen before and pursued it 
along the shore until stopped by acascade. It was within 
shot, however, and at the re port of my gun it fell into a little 
pool. The rocks were smooth as glass, and my great boots, 
though good protection from the vines and thorns, were but 
poor aids in clambering over these rocks. The result was 
that I unexpectedly sat down upon a rock, and very suddenly 
I came down, too. There was a stream of water rushing over 
that rock six inches in depth, so that my fall did not hurt me; 
but the rapid-flowing sheet struck my back with great force, 
and climbed up over my coat collar so rapidly that I was 
immediately as bloated as a bull-frog. The rain had long ago 
drenched me, but, though wet before, I did not care to get 
wet behind. 

My half smothered yells brought Marie to my assistance, 
and she rescued me and the bird, and then suggested I could 
wade better with my boots off. Happy thought! The boots 
were removed. I need not detail, to any one who has had ihe 
experience, the pleasure of wading barefoot over stones and 
rocks for the first time in years. A little torture was enough 
for me, and in half an hour I was seated quietly drying in the 
sun, watching the girls at their work. The stream was 
broad, with deep pools, and it was in these pools the crayfish 
lurked, - looking like miniature lobsters through the clear 
water. I could only see the small ones, but Marie assured me 
there were large ones out of sight beneath the cascades. I 
was glad of that, for several severe nips from these small ones 
had given me enough of crayfish, and I did not care whether 
my friends in America ever got a specimen. 

Erect upon the rock she stood a moment, then plunged 
head-foremost into a foaming pool, disappearing from sight. 
A moment later, rising bubbles preceded a round little head 
from which hung long, limp tresses ; a pair of shoulders brown 
and bare, and round arms reaching out little hands for a sup- 
port, She had a cray-fish in each hand, and another, with wrigs 
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gling legs, in her mouth. These she handed to the little girl 
on the rock near me and then climbed out and stood erect, 
with heaving bosom and parted lips, and nonchalantly 
gathered up herskirts and wrung from them the dripping water. 
Outlined against that wonderful background of tropical 
leaves, with its depths of shade and gleams of light, with the 
water dashing against the rock upon which she stood and 
parting in sheets of foam, what a charming Naiad she ap_ 
peared! Naiad she may have been, but she could. hardly 
have been called a Dry—ad, as the water had caused her 
garment to cling closely to her shapely figure, and was pour- 
ing from it. 

This was repeated, until the basket carried by the little one 
was half full. Once she came up breathless and excited and 
came to me with an ugly water scorpion between her fingers, 
one of which was red and swollen, where the venomous thing 
had bitten it. Thus we went on upthe stream until near the 
mountain lake, when our way was stopped by a jam of broken 
limbs. Then we turned down again until halted by a series 
of wells, worn from the rock by the action of the water, 
twenty feet deep, into which the flood plunged wildly, ever de- 
scending, on its way to the grand leap of two hundred feet 
into the valley below. While my companions searched a side 
stream I remained on the banks by the trail. Daylight waned 
and they came not ; the gathering gloom urged me to be up 
and on my way home; but the trail was obscured and I was 
not sure of reaching my hut in the dark without a guide. So 
I waited, perforce. Everything living seemed to have left 
the river’s banks, and the only companion to my solitude was 
a gayly-colored lizard, which lay upon a branch and watched 
me. In the interest of science—but against my better feel- 
ings—I held a bottle before his nose, and he walked into it. 
Then I put in the cork, and later he was having his fill of 
rum; not the first victim of the bottle—and of science. 

Their voices reached me not long after, and none too soon, for 
we had hardly light enough to reach the main path. Late as 
it was, however, Marie prepared some of the fish when she 
reached her mother’s house, and sent them to me with some 
fragrant limes anda spicy pepper. The delicate flesh as far 
surpasses that of the coarse garbage-feeding lobster in flavor 
as a ‘‘saddle-rock” does a coon oyster. With a dripping of 
lime juice anda dash of West India pepper, some Peak & 
Freans’ biscuit and a bottle of Tennant’s pale ale, I supped 
so delightfully that all my mishaps were forgotten. I even 
queried whether crayfish hunting, with a pretty, brown- 
skinned maid of sixteen, who waded bare-legged in open- 
bosomed dress, extended a helping hand when you slipped, 
laughed merrily when you fell, talked musical patois as she 
pattered along,—I queried if it were not better than hunting 
through musty brooks. 
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WHAT IS THOUGHT OF US. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec, 25, 1878. 
EpIToR FOREST AND STREAM : 

I am so much interested in the sports derived from forest and 
stream, that being now unable to participate in them, because of 
duties to perform, I gain all the pleasure I can in reading the many 
accounts so entertaining pubiished in your paper of hunting and fish- 
ing adventures; and as I read I am reminded of the many pleasant 
times I have enjoyed in the wilderness, and hope that I may again tra- 
verse the forests, gun in hand, for I am still young. 

AsI have just been reading the last number, I felt impelled to write 
to you, and thank you for the interest and pleasure you afford me 
through your columns, and for the manner in which you are conduciing 
the greatest sporting medium in our country. Well do I remember 
when the ForREST AND STREAM first made its appearance, and with 
what delight I hailed it as being something much needed among sports- 
men. I believed itcould not failto prosper. But its success has been 
far in excess of my expectations, and its influence is almost unbounded, 
and in the right direction. What efforts have been made of late years 
in nearly every State in the country to preserve the game and fish of 
its forests and rivers, and to restock rivers depopulated of fish, How 
much interest is taken in rifle matches and shooting contests of every 
kind. The people are awakening to the great importance of field 
sports as a healthy and innocent amusement, and therefore to the great 
importance of preserving our game. But the FokEST aND STREAM is 
the trumpet which has been sounding in the ears of the public for the 
past six or seven years, and has caused this awakening; and it has 
spoken none too loudly or emphatically ia behalf of our sporting inter- 
ests. Itis surprising how much influence it exerts directly and indi- 
rectly. Its power is felt in every community where there are tiue- 
hearted sportsmen. I have seen a copy handled and read with interest 
in the logging and hunting camps of Maine and Nova Scotia, as well as 
in the richly furnished rooms of city habitations. Thanking you in be- 
half of my sporting friends here and myself for the interests your 
paper affords us, for your willingness and attention in answering our 
inquiries, and for the honest and impartial manner in which the F. & 

8. is conducted, I remain, oO. W. B. 





INDIANAPOLIS, Jan, 21, 1879. 
Eprtor Forrst AND STREAM: 

In your leader of the last number you ask if you have accomplished 
what you set out todo. Yes, you have done it most successfully, I 
took the Naéuralist for a number of years, but found that my business 
was such I could not devote the time to those purely scientific subjects. 
In your journal I find practical common sense ; every-day matters pre- 
sented in such a way that ‘‘ he that runneth may read.” 

Bob White and John Cotton tail have suffered for the past five weeks. 
Judging from figures given me by Budd & Co., shippers of game and 
pouitry, fully 100,000 quails, and the same number of rabbits, have 
been received and shipped from this point from December1. One 
man, twelve miles west of here, caught over 1,200 rabbits in less than 
amonth. We fear that the greater portion of our quails are frozen to 
death. Even rabbits have been found dead when they were out peel- 

ng the elder bushes, Suppose you suggest, in your pleasant way, 
hat the girls as well as the boys be taught how to handleagun My 
wife is au excellent shot, and [ have greatly enjoyed her company in 
orida. In November I thought that I would give an oldest daughter, 
not quite eleven years of age, a few lessons with my No, 12 Dougall, 
6% ibs, The third shot at a tameturkey brought itdown, On Thanks- 
giving Day we went out in the country by invitation to dine, My 
nole asked me te “bring aloug my shot-gun and kili the pigeons’ 
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(tame ones) which had become a nuisance in his barns and granaries. 
I loaded some cartridges with two and a half drachms and one ounce 
shot, and decided that Eliza could do the shooting, She never missed 
a shot, and at one of the “cracks” brouzht down three birds! My 
little daughter has been so inspired that she intends making a hunting 
suit for herself, and go with me to my farm this coming fall. I merely 
mention this fact to show that it is not only possible, but a girl will 
grow up to love nature all the more if she gan go with her father to 
the fields and woods. 

My health is better than for fifteen years, and I attribute it all, with 
God’s blessing, to my sweating and wading and roughing in the piney 
woods and evergiades of Florida. J. F. 





Curcaao, Ill., Jan. 15, 1879. 
Epiror Forrest AND STREAM: 

It is seldom now I put pen to paper, only when I think I ought to do 
80 in the public interests. It is nearly forty years since I used to fill, 
page at a time, the old Spirit, when Porter and Richards were in the 
land of the living, and Herbert and Agassiz were my correspondents. 
But though sixty-five and rheumatic, I keep alive my interest in fleld 
sports, and must thank you for the pleasure your paper gives me. 
T.D.L. 





PITTSBURG, Pa., Jan. 17, 1879, 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM; 

In your issue which reached us yesterday, you ask: ‘‘Have we ful- 
filled our mission?” We answer, You have instructed, interested and 
elevated the sportsmen of our country; you have created a love for 
outdoor sports ; you have shown that it is wise to make laws to protect 
fish and game, and you have educated your readers to respect those 
laws and to force others to do the same; you are fast teaching the 
farmers that there is no conflict between them and the real sportsmen 
of the country; that true sportsmen are their friends in place of their 
enemies, J. 8. B. 


—————-»—+@+- 


GAME PROTECTION. 








Tue ApriRonDAOK Dezr SitavGHTER.—While it is our de- 
sire to give all parties in a controversy equal privileges of 
presenting their views, we must decline to make our columns 
a medium for personal recrimination. We are in receipt of 
further correspondence regarding the slaughter of deer in the 
North Woods, the publication of which we do not consider 
conducive to the correction of the abuse. Thatthere has been 
unlawful and culpable destruction of game in the Adirondacks, 
there is no good reason to doubt. There are officers and so- 
cieties whose duty it is to rectify the evil. The question is: 
Will they do their duty ? Newspaper talk cannot fill the place 
of derelict officials. 
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Tur Maine Trout Law.—Some of the Maine Cescend- 
ants of the original penny-wise pound-foolish fellow are think- 
ing to put money in their purse by extending the open season 
for trout from Sept. 21 to the middle of October. This, they 
reason, will lure late fishing tourists to the easy capture of the 
gravid October fish, while their shekels meanwhile enrich the 
coffers of the inhabitants of the land. This is a genuine case 
of killing the trout that lays the golden eggs. The belated 
tourist would undoubtedly linger for a season or two and 
thereby materially enhance the pecuniary interests of his 
host, but we can hardly conceive how that host could expect 
this blissful condition of affairs to last very long. Every one 
who has ever fished in Maine knows that the trout are spawn- 
ing in September and October, and that they are not fit to be 
taken in the spawning period, and that even if they were, it is 
against all reason and common sense to capture them then. 
If the Maine Legislature alter the present law at all they 
might with great advantage set the beginning of the close 
season twenty days earlier than 1t is at present. We trust 
that the intelligent anglers and fish culturists of the State will 
exert their influence against the proposed change. 

. an i een 

Bioomine Grove Park Assooration.—A meeting of Direc- 
tors of this Association was held at the Hoffman House on 
Friday, January 24, to fill the vacancies occurring by the re- 
signation of Dudley Ficld, Col. Sanders D. Bruce, A. H. 
Wellington, and Dr. Geo. H. Glenney. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected in their stead, viz.: Count E. R. Mouzilly, 
M. B. Brown, Dr. C. Alfred Grimes, and C. F. Fearing. An 
adjourned meeting of directors was subsequently held at No. 
80 Broad street on Tuesday afternoon, 28th, to elect a Presi- 
dent in lieu of Dudley Field, resigned. John McGinnis, Jr., of 
the banking house of Dean, McGinnis & Co., was so elected. 
John Avery was re-elected Vice-President. The following is 
the full board of officers of the Association as recently recon- 
structed : 


President, John McGinnis, Jr.; Vice-President, John Avery; 
Treasurer, Cassius H. Reed. 

Executive Committee : 

John McGinnis, Jr., M. B. Brown, E. Bradley, M, D. 

Directors : 

Dr. E. Bradley, Charles Hallock, John Avery, John McGinnis, 
dJr.; C. Alfred Grimes, M. D,; C. F. Fearing, Count E, B, Mouzilly, 
F, A. Giles, Cassius H. Reed, M. B. Brown, Geo, A. Greene, Jr. 

After the election the following gentlemen were duly 
elected members : 

Messrs. C. K. Vanderbilt, C. Fellows, H.J. Nicholay, W.T. Whar- 
ton, Jas. M. Dunbar, and Martin Van Buren, all of the Union Club; 
W. H. Pendleton, Beverly Robinson, and E. @. Field, of the New 
York Hotel. 


The association now numbers 142 live members, and stands 
financially as strong as any ia the country. It has a large 
balance in the treasury, and its assured receipts from annual 
dues alone are amply sufficient for all current and contingent 
expenses. For the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1879, the 
annual dues have been fixed at $35. The South Side Club, a 
large number of whose members are also members of the 
Blooming Grove Park Association, have offered a donation of 
trout from its own preserves to stock the streams at the park, 
while Director M. B. Brown has purchased $100 worth of 
black bass spawners and made a gift of them to the associa- 





tion ; these will be turned into the lakes in the spring. The 
car load of deer presented by Gen. Harding, from his pre- 
serves in Tennessee, and a large lot of ruffed grouse will also 
be put into the premises after the snow leaves. Under the 
new management, it is confidently believed that all the plans 
of the original projectors will be fully carried out. The club 
house is fully appointed, and is one of the most commodious 
and comfortable in the country. It is now in charge of 
Major John Stellenweef, late of the Lake House at Islip, 


Long Island. 
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New York ASssocraTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF GAME.— 
The annual meeting of this association was held at Martinelii’s 
on Monday evening, Hon. Robt. B. Roosevelt, the President, 
in the chair. Among other business under discussion was the 
action of supervisors in tinkering with the game laws, which 
was strongly condemned. The counsel of the association re- 
minded the members that the amendment of 1876 gives them 
authority only over such {birds and animals as are not men- 
tioned in the law itself. This, he said, did not appear to be gen- 
erally known, and had been universally disregarded. The con- 


sequence was that every county had practically a different law. 
Even Gov. Robinson, in speaking of the matter in his annual 
message, seemed to be under the impression that Supervisors 
had a right to do as they pleased. The speaker was perfectly 
satisfied with the law as it stands, and rors of any at- 
tempts to tinker it on account of the difficulty the society had 
heretofore experienced in getting the Legislature to act sensi- 
bly in the matter. He suggested that the society should pre- 
pare a condensed edition of the present law, leaving out the 
clauses giving authority to Supervisors, and adding others 
making the open season for all game begin and end on the 
same date, and the time for having in possession also end sim- 
ultaneously, instead of having different dates for different 
kinds of games, asnow. He thought this_ would simplify 
matters so that everybody could readily understand the law. 
Another wise amendment would be one prohibiting the use of 
pound nets in any waters of the State of New York. Onmo- 
tion of Dr. Green, President Roosevelt, Counsellor Whitehead 
and Senator Wagstaff were appointed a committee to take 
charge of the subject, and on motion of Mr. Meyer the com- 
mittee were instructed to give particular attention to the evil 
of trapping, which still prevails to a destructive extent. The 
Treasurer reported receipts during the year of $6,247.65, and 
a balance on hand of $864.92, besides $4,500 permanently in- 
vested in Government bonds. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Robert B. Roosevelt; 
Vice-President, Clinton Gilbert; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Thomas N. Cuthbert; Counsel, Charles E. Whitehead ; 
Executive Committee—H. T. Carey, William M. Fleiss and 
Wisner H. Townsend. ‘he meeting then adjourned down- 
stairs, where a luxurious supper was enjoyed. After the 
coffee, in the course of the speeches, Mr. Fleiss stated that the 
South Side Club have succeeded in raising trout in one year 
of a weight of eight ounces, and they have trout two years 
old that weigh nearly a pound. These facts have never been 
made public before. Mr. Roach told of trout which he had 
seen in Maine weighing three pounds, and which, he had 
been assured by a reliable man, were only one year old. His 
informant ascribed their rapid growth to their extraordinary 
voraciousness. Other trout of the same age in the same pond 
were mere fingerlings. 
ae 4 

Tae VERMONT STATE , ASSOCIATION—Ferrishurg, Jan. '7,— 
I wish you could have been a little more pointed in your hit 
at our dinner-eating State Association; not that I have any 
personal spite against itor any of its members, but that it 
might be shamed from its inaction, which is disheartening to 
all who really desire the protection of our sadly persecuted 
fish and game, and who hoped for good work from this orga- 
nization. To what extent this hope has been realized you 
can judge when I tell you that the fish laws have been openly 
violated ever since their passage, from one end to the other of 
Vermont, and part of Lake Champlain (except in this town- 
ship, where our little club has done its work faithfully), with- 
out an effort toward their enforcement by the State Associa- 
tion. The same is true of the trout lakes and ponds of the 
northeastern portion of the State, and the illegal killing of 
deer in the northern counties. In one instance, as Secretary 
of our club, I notified the State Association of the illegal sale 
of pike-perch in Burlington. I know that my complaint was 
forwarded to the Secretary of the association, who lived 
where the offence was committed, but no notice was taken of 
it, and the illegal sale of the fish went on as before. All 
praise is due to members of the association for their effort to 
introduce migratory quail and for turning out sundry head of 
deer in the centre of the State, but as a body I believe the 
association has done nothing that was expected of it. I 
firmly believe that our little club, without an influential man 
among its few members, has done more for fish and game 
protection than the State Association, with its judges and 
great men and great dinners. And I also believe, with my 
present light, that the hope of game protection lies not in such 
bodies, but in the earnest work of local organizations of towns 
and counties. R. E. Ropryson, 








BrmpgrorD AND Saco GaME AND FisnH Soormty.—This 
society was formally organized at Biddeford, Me., Jan. 28, 
with a membership of nearly fifty and the following officers : 
Pres., Geo. F. Calef, Esq.; Vice-Pres., Ferguson Haines, 
Esq.; Sec., Dr. Thomas Haley; Treas., C. T. 8. Blake, Esq.; 
Executive Committee, Dr. H. E. Hill, Wm. B. Burnham, 
John B. Andrews, Abijah Tarbox, who were unanimously 
elected. The new association have abundant work before 
them. The Saco once teemed with salmon ; it can be made a 
good fishing ground once more. : 

+o 

Massaonusetts—Boston, Jan. 25.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: I notice in your last issue you call upon Massa— 
chusetts game people to look out for their game protection, ~ 
etc. I would say that a committee of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Association, of which I am chairman, has this 
matter of game protection in hand, and that we are preparing 
a bill to present to the Legislature, now in session, which we 
trust will be satisfactory to all parties concerned, and afford 
us ample protection. ‘The interest of game dealers ‘and 
sportsmen should be identical. Ivers W. ADAMS. 

+ 

Nerrine Duoxs in Suinnzcoox—LHditor Forest and Stream: 
Is there no course to be taken by sportsmen to - a stop 
to the netting of ducks in Shinnecock Bay? We under- 


stand that large numbers are being thus caught in theopenings 
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i i as | ‘ ; i deer. . It 
of the ice and on the feeding-ground. It seems difficult to | way down for thirteen days, and killed twenty-one ; 
enforce the law there, if there is such a law, as the bay-men | is said the distance is 300 miles from ee sbacigg 


and neighbors fear to complain on each other, and as the trial 
would be before a jury a conviction would be very uncertain. East Sagreaw, January 1, 1879. 
But we appeal to you is there no course a sportsman residing, | pear Nephew: There were four of us in the party at first, but one 
say in this city, and in the habit of visiting that section occa- | reyow trom Sandusky got scared out and left us for home. We built a 
sionally for a few days’ wild fowl shooting, can take to put & | snanry on the old ground, but there were no deer on that side of the 
stop to this nefarious practice? At this rate we shall soon } piver, Lynxes had killed a good many,and drove the rest across on the 
have no duck shooting in the vicinity of Gotham. otherside. There we found them thick enough, so we moved our 
camp down the river about one mile, and hunted on that side all the 


JACOBSTAFF. 
We editorially called the attention of the authorities to this | time we were there. The deer came back on the old ground very 
thick a few days before we left. We killed three over there the last 


over they did not dare to bring any more to market, but after killing 
the animal they took the hide and as much meat as they required for 
their own use, and the remainder was left in the woods. Of course 
this kind of thing could not last forever; still, if they had been content 
to hunt only in the winter the damage done would have been bad 
enough, but not so bad agit has been, While attending to their farms 
in the spring and summer the deer were left alone as far as the men 
were concerned, but the dogs were allowed to remain in the woods, 
and from following this kind of life they soon became half wild, and 
only came home to vie house at intervais. After a month of this life 
they were as bad or worse than wolves, and the consequence of their 
depredations is now easily seen. Ihave seen a party of sportsmen go 











thing two weeks ago. It rest with them to correct the abuse. 
day. We left Sagiraw on the 5th of November at six in the morning 
+ = —____ 


SPORTSMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.— 
Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 15,—Ata meeting yesterday evening the 
following named officials were elected to serve the ensuing 
year: President, Robert Dalzell; Vice-Presidents, D. C. 
Phillips, Col. B. F. Ruff, F. H. Kennedy; Treasurer, W. C. 
Macrum; Secretary, J. F. Wilcox; Assistant Secretary, 










arrived at Crawford at one in the afternoon, got our lumber and 
worked on our boat until bed-time. We had a sail for a tent. It 
thundered and rained very hard, but soon turned cold and snowed 
until morning, After breakfast we went to work on our boat, finished 
it about eleven o’clock, packed everything in it, and shoved off about 
half-past 1en; we ran on until dark, pulled up to the bank, landed, 
scraped away the snow, put up our tent, cooked supper, ate and went 


out from the town for a day or two, and retura with from one to five 
deer; but now I would defy the largest party of sportsmen in Canada 
or the States to find a dozen deer in the whole swamp, and this mis- 
erable result has been attained in the short time of about seven years. 
The deer, from the constant persecution, have been comple’ely driven 
out, and this is shown by the fact that in the large tracts of woods in 
Muskoka, and along the shore of Georgian Bay, where they are seldom 
hunted, they are still very plentiful, in spite of all the wolves to be 
found there; and the swamp I have spoken of is oaly an extensica of 





to bed, slept on our wet blankets, and had wet ones for covering ; got 
up about four o’clock, built a fire, cooked our breakfast, and as soon 
as it was light enough pulled down the river. We began to come to 
the hunters along the banks, and hear the notes of the hounds, and see 
occasionally a deer. We passed West Branch, thea Big Creek, and 
about noon came to some of the Battle Creek party watching run- 
ways. We inquired the number of deer killed. They said they had 
killed seventy-three, and the party had all left but six, and they were 
going next Sunday. Passed the camp, saw the usual number of dogs 
around the camp, and some deer hanging up. About five miles 
down we came to another party; inquired the number of deer killed. 
“ Thirty-five,’ was their answer. The party was small, but they 
hunted with dogs. Passing thelr camp, we saw the saddles of four 


Howard Eaton; Naturalist, H. S. A. Stewart; Directors, Dr. 
W. F. Fundenberg, J. V. Long, E. A. Myers, John C. Brown, 
Howard Hartley ; Elective Committee, John Caldwell, Jr., 
Edward Gregg, N. M. McDowell, Charles Hays, J. H. 
Bughman, B. Bakewell, C. A. Carpenter. 
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WILD RICE. 


JANESVILLE, Wis., Jan. 21, 1879. 


Eprror Forrest AND STREAM: . 
You may easily believe that I have been a peculiarly inter- 


these same woods. The last deer I saw there was two years ago, 
while buliding a road through the swamp. One morning, while my 
men were running out on an engine, three deer sprang from the cover 
on one side of the track, and, crossing it, were soon lost to sight on the 
other side, The men carried the news to the next village, and the 
same afternoon about twenty men turned out to hunt them; bat I re- 
joice to say they did not get them, and my best wish for them is— 


Long may they live. Au SAUBLE. 
* 
Che Hite. 


















ested reader of the recent communications in your valuable 
journal concerning the propagation of wild rice, and especially 
soas to the article of ‘*‘ Howard,” copied from the Turf, 
inasmuch as that gentleman purchased his seed from my 
brother, and his directions and predictions concerning it were 
so fully carried out. I suppose we shall now hear from other 
parties On the same subject. Speak out, gentlemen, and give 
us your experience, good, bad or indifferent. We are all 
comparatively tyros in its culture, and need all the instruc— 
tion we can get. Iam not selfish in this matter, for my ex- 
perience thus far has been that the wild rice trade won’t do 
to tie to as a specialty to be depended upon for the support 
of wife and babies. The dividends are not enormous as yet. 
I find others think the same, for Cantwell writes that his 
stomach is full and this is his last year in the business. In- 
deed, we were rather forced into it by your paper referring 
so many te us as probably being able to procure seed for 
them. We hadn’t any then, but at last getting desperate at 
repeated applications, we ventured in and are still there. Our 
greatest interest in the matter, however, is that of every 
sportsman—. ¢., “* Will it grow successfully and attract wild 
fowl to otherwise barren waters ?” 

‘* Howard’s ” experience has certainly been remarkably flat- 
tering, and his account of his success in spring planting fully 
carries out my own ideas. I always believed that it could be 
planted in the spring as well as in the fall, and with as certain 
results. The only reason why others thought differently was 
because none had ever tried spring planting, thinking that 
because the seed sowed itself in the fall—as all self-sown 
seed do—that must be the proper time. There are many ad- 
vantages in favor of spring as against fall sowing. In our 
cold climate winter comes on early, and many ponds are frozen 
by November 1, thus preventing putting in the seed until 
the next fall. Spring sowing not only does away with this, 
but it gives everybody plenty of time to secure the seed. 
Then again, in the spring there are no ducks about to gobble 
up the seed, as, no doubt, they do in the fall. 

However, I intend to experiment in the matter myself, and 
I hope those who have already done so will give us, through 
the papers, the benefit of their experience. By the way, I 
see that another gentleman—a Tennesseean—gives a favorable 
account of spring planting. He need not fear the destruc- 
tion of his fish-pond; in fact, it’s the most valuable plant he 
-~ grow there, affording both food and protection for his 

h. 
Another problem to be solved in connection with this rice 
culture is: ‘‘ What is the greatest depth-of water in which it 
will grow?” The minimum is already known, as it will 
flourish in only an inch of water. It must, however, be cov- 
ered the year round. This question of depth I shall experi- 
ment upon in some of our smali lakes which now contain no 
rice. I have planted some in my aquarium, and am anxiously 
waiting for it to sprout. We have found a great difference in 
the weight of seed coming from different points—in fact, it 
might be graded like wheat. Our directions to buyers always 
are: ‘* Soak the seed until it sinks.” But all that we have 
now will sink without soaking; indeed, we have sold but lit- 
tle that would not do so. hether the difference in seed 
will make any difference in the crop, as in other cereals, is 
also.an interesting question. I am inclined to think that light 
seed will beget light seed, and that being the case, but little 
increase can be looked for from such planting, as if the seed, 
dropping from the stem, floats for any length of time without 
sinking, most of it will be eaten by the birds, and thus the 
wished-for result will not be attained. However, no doubt 
all these points will soon be solved, now that the sportsmen 
are becoming interested in the matter. Such letters as those 
of ‘* Howard’s” and the Tennessee gentleman (his name slips 
my mind) do much toward spreading the good work. 

A. M. VaLenrTinE. 





















about half eaten up. A lynx had killed her. 


dogs. Jess, my son, was with me. 


the tracks and came to me, 


there in about two weeks, I did some very bad shocting, but Brun- 


deer that I know I killed, but they ran, and as there was no snow I 


he got up and started off, I thought he would soon fall again, but 
he ran off and Ilost him. The Indians found him. cut his head off, 
and sold it to Cummins for $2.50. It had one prong growing out on the 
under side of one horn that was over a foot long. It stuck straight 
down, If I had had my traps with me FI could have got some fur. 
There are lots of beaver and mink, and now and then an otter. 

I think the most suitable gun is a heavy breech-loader, about ten 
or twelve pounds, with two sets of barrels, one eight and one twelve 
gauge. There was a man in there hunting who had an eleven pound 
Scott gur. He told me he saw two bucks fighting, about twenty-five 
rods off, and he killed one of them with each barrel; they dropped dead 
in their tracks. We came out by railroad. We hired Cummins to 
take our stuff out to Roscommon, There were about thirty of us 
came out together. Brundage, Jess and myself walked that fifty 
miles in just thirteen hours, in from ten to twelve inches of snow. 
How is that for traveling? Ate but one meal, and saw but one 
house in the whole fifty miles. There were no béar there this fall 


five bear in that section this fall. There were no acorns where we 
were, but there were more hunters than ever were before. There 
were about 150 deer killed at Cummins’ place up to the day we left, 
It is said that 385 deer were shipped from Roscommon, most of them 
killed down the Au Sable, A, C, SCRANTON, 
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DzER SLAUGHTER IN Mionican.—We print the following Pets nen eee 


communication, not by any means on account of its literary 
merit, but to show how abundant deer are in some of the 
Michigan wilds, as well as to expose the wanton persistence 
with which so-called sportsmen are rapidly exterminating 
them. The letter is also interesting in its description of one 
of the favorite grayling streams of Michigan, and of the 
methods of roughing it in the bush by the hardy but incon- 
siderate men who seem to find sport in wholesale slaughter. 


QUEBEC, Jan, 22, 1829, 
EpITOR FOREST AND STREAM: 

Isee in your columns frequent discussion about the practice of rnnning 
deer with dogs. The place most referred to in these articles is the Adi- 
rondack range, but I suppose that what experience teaches there will 
be applicable to other places. Near my old home in Ontario is a very 
loug and wide cedar swamp, which throughout its whole length of 
forty miles or more is seldom broken by roads or clearings, and which 
a few years ago used to be a famous place for deer and a few bears, 
There is no water of any kind near it with the exception of one small 
river, which is almost dry in summer, so that running the deer into the 
water to kill is an impossibility. In several places along the edge of 
the swamp were small numbers of settlers who had tried their hand at 
clearing, but who had in no case managed to make a good farm. 
Nearly allof these men during the fall and winter did nothing much 
else than hunt, and for this purpose each one kept from one to three 
hounds, They were always in the woods, and any day after the ist of 
September the cry of their dogs could be heard night and day, They 
managed to kill a good many deer for the market, but they drove away 
many more than they killed. After the legal season for killing was 


Woosrrr, O., January 13, 1879. 
Epiror Forrst anp STREAM: 

Having received a very interesting letter from my uncle, 
giving the particulars of his fall hunt on the Au Sable River 
in Michigan, I forward it to you for publication, hoping it will 
be of some benefit to those who are interested in the dispute 
going on in the Chicago Field between the Battle Creek 
party and others, Last year (Nov., 1878) I was one of a 

of four, including my uncle, who made the trip down 
river in one boat in just four days. Stopped about half- 







































































deer in the bottom of the river. Further down saw two whole dead 
ones, which had spoiled. We pulled hard to get through before night. 
Saw a good m any deer signs along the banx, and some bear signs. 
About four o’c lock we turned a bend in the river, and spied the ever- 
welcome habitation of Mr. Cummins. The banks of the river were 
lined with the boats of parties which arrived here aheadofus. We 
were greeted from the house with a yell. We answered, and passed 
on about three miles, and came to our camp. Went ashore and 
found our old shanty, stove and everything just as we had left it a 
year ago. We had supper and went to bed very tired, having pulled 
nearly 100 miles from daylight until dark, but in a very rapid stream. 

Next morning we were ready for business; Reeves and Burns were 
camped in Glenney’s old camp. They told us there were no deer on 
that side of the river. Brundage and I went back tothe hills and 
found deer signs very scarce. There appeared to be nothing but old 
bucks, and they very wild. We found a good many dead deer that the 
Lynx had killed. We hunted abouta week on that side, and then 
moved down the river to hunt on the other side, so we built a new 
cabin and moved intoit. One evening, as I was down by the swamp 
hunting deer, I shot and killed an old doe and wounded another. She 
ran into the swamp, and as it was getting dark I concluded to let her 
go until morning. Next morning I followed her in and found her 
He had had a big 
time doing it, but he had done the job better than half a dozen large 
We went on down the river 
about a mile ; found five deer tracks going into the swamp. The boy 
went in, andI got upon a runway and watched for the deer to come 
out, but they had crossed the river. The boy turned to come out on 
the back track, and met a lynx going in after the deer, He turned 
and ran. The boy followed him to the edge of the swamp, then left 
About that time I saw the lynx jump 
out of the swamp into a fallen tree top. He was about fifteen rods off. 
I drew sight on him and fired. He gave one awful squall, and that 
_was the last of him. He was four feet ton inches from his nose to 
the end of his tail; the tail was about four inches long. He stands 
almost three feet high, has a very large head, with black tassels on 
the points of his ears, and a large black ruffle around his neck. I 
brought him to Saginaw and sent him to New York. We had very 
good Iuck hunting on that side of the river; killed nineteen deer 


dage did worse. My gun does not shoot powder enough. I shot five 
lost them. I shot one old buck, the largest deer I ever saw; shot 


him through the neck, and he fell. I stood watching for another to 
move into sight, when the old buck began to bawi and kick. At last 


but up the river at Ball’s place they were plenty. Ball killed forty, 


THE FOREST AND STREAM AND ROD 
AND GUN TOURNAMENT 


For the Short- Range Championship of 
1879 


And three team medals, which will be awarded to the teams 
making the first, second and third best scores. Other prizes 
will be offered also, to take place at Conlin’s shooting gallery. 
Open to teams from any organized rifle club. 

Conditions—Teams—Each team shall consist of ten men, The teams 
participating must be composed of members of the various clubs 
which they represent. Rifles—Limited to ten pounds in weight; mini- 
mum pull of trigger, three pounds; 22-100 cal. Teams may furnish 
their own rifles and ammunition, or use those at the gallery, as they 
may desire. Number of Shots—Ten by each competitor. Sighting 
Shots—Two shots will be allowed each competitor. Pesition—Off- 
hand. Targets—200-yards targets, according to the regulations of the 
N.R. A., reduced in proportion to the range at the gallery. Practice— 
No practice allowed on the day of the match. Entrance Fee—Ten 
dollars to be paid at the office of the FoREST AND STREAM AND RoD AND 
GuN, No. 111 Fulton street, N. Y. The Match to be governed by 
the rules of the N. R. A. relating te teams. 

The captains of the several teams, entered before 9 o’clock on the 
evening of Feb. 22, will meet at Conlin’s Gallery at that hour and ix 
upon the arrangements for carrying out the match, choose referees, 
and decide in what order the respective teams shall shoot. The assem- 
bled captains shall decide upon the date of opening the matches, and 
the date at which the entries shall close. The referees shall elect an 
umpire, whose decision in all cases shall be final. 

The championship team tournament is creating no small 
discussion, and from the number of letters already received 
there is every indication of a-large line of entries, These 
letters come not only from the clubs in town, but from Rah- 
way, Bergen, Newark and Elizabeth, in N. J., Boston, and 
even from Chicago, where the team of the Thos. Post, G, A. 
R., are discussing the question of coming on. The South 
Brvoklyn Rifle Club will be represented by a team, and such 
clubs as desire to take practice in the gallery may have 
special practice by writing the gallery master. 


Massacuusetts—Boston, Walnut Hill, Jan. 25.—The 
bright glistening snow on the range between the winter-sned 
and the targets did not in any way help the marksmen out to- 
day. During the afternoon a gray light came on, and good 
scores were made in consequence. ‘The wind was quite 
gentle, coming from the west, and the conditions were favor- 
able to the sport. There was a large attendance of spectators, 
in fact the largest there has been at any time since the winter 
shed was erected, several ladies graciag the range with their 
presence. In the Maynard rifle match at 200 yards there 
were 104 entries. The leading scores were: 









D Kirkwood...... Re ceteesecececscces e456 555 5 4656 4 SAT 
L L Hubbard... cccovccecccsesces ees evncen 4545446565 5 5-46 
SF A LOWE]. 00. ccc ces ccccccccccccssccecnt? 6 6455 4 4S 5646 
ae & | SE eee cosves £44555 5 5 4—46 
W H Jackson...... 5 564465466 5 4—4¢ 
J B Osborn ...... cccccsesent £55445 4 5 545 
JB Parker...s00..-.. socscescesccscsceedD 4455 6 4 4 5 4—45 
Cm | Sa S aeaaboo 56656554083 4 4—45 
HES HOPPIS. 2.610. c.8c becgececs cacsecsces GS 446 4.65 Gn 
FW BIORG cies cogeca de scsciccees corcos nc. 6 .¢:.4° 5 4.4.4 6 40 
Ee BE OR inthocsse0540 0000<nastape een? 4445 545 5 444 
GE TT WOR ses acne concchdechasseuccord 454446656654 44 
E B Souther......... eevee wren 56 5 5 £444 4 4-446 
re. | Rp ere e eveoes 3 45564656456 4 5—44 
A 445465444 5 44 
H 544465644465 443 
L 454465465644 54 
854446565 5 4-48 

44444465 4 442 

64543444 4-4 

44444444 4-40 

43454444 4<40 

Po 45543444 540 

FT BriGGB.cccees.cesee wedastea caseneaaset 444344444 439 
TE We Biss 59 cagcccddacies ehile duticane 4443648 44 489 


_ Medford, Mass.—The Directors of the Medford Rifle Asso- 
ciation decided upon holding rifle competitions every Wed- 
nesday (if stormy the following Friday), during February. 
The matches will be classified, and the conditions are as fol- 
lows: Distance, 200 yards. rounds, seven; the aggregate of 
two individual scores to count; off-hand firing: rifles, any 
within the rules ; non-members to be placed in the first class. 
The prizes will consist of 50 per cent. of the entire entry fees 
in each class, divided as follows: First prize, 25 per cent. ; 
second, 15 per cent., and third, 10 per cent. 


Connegotiout.—In his recent report to the adjutant-general 
of Connecticut, Major J. E. Stetson, Brigade of 
Target Practice, expresses the opinion that, instead of send- 
ing representatives to Creedmoor, the State should, by the of. 
fering of prizes or assistance in some form, encourage the es- 
tablishment of an annual State meeting on some central range, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








where competitions can be held by representatives from all 
regiments, companies and members. 


ConnEoriouT— Collinsville, Jan. 23.—At a regular meeting 
of the Canton Kod and Gun Club to-day, the following scores 
were made in ten shots off-hand, 200 yards, in a very strong 
fish-tail wind : 





Mass. Creed. Mass, Creed. 
Jd D Marks........ 97 43 J Laubenstein,.79 37 
J Bidwell. -94 42 E Fancher......77 37 
Geo Case.... 82 40 H Konold,......75 83s 
OB Hull..... Sz 37 J D Andrews...65 $1 


—H. Nichols, of Bridgeport, Conn., writes that he has been 
using Dittmar powder since last fall, and so far I think it is 
the best I can get. I was out this winter, and the score at 
200 yards, off-hand, stood: 554545445 5—46;595 
55444 5 4—46, with a Sharps military rifle. 


CreEpMoor, Jr.—The contest for the Ballard rifle at the 
underground gallery was brought to a finish on the 25th inst., 
with teams of five men each. Five matches have been fought, 
and from first to last it has been a nip-and-tuck struggle be- 
tween the Empire Club’s first team and the Zettler Club’s ex- 
perts. On the 18th inst. these four teams were at the firing 
points, and some close scoring was done as follows: 

Empire Club—Team No. 1. Seppenfelt Club Team. 






J W Todd...... 22043 E Holzman..,..........00000046 

F H Holton,.... vant J SCHULZ... ceccccccvcces seed 

W M Farrow. «AT L GAITri8OD ......cc0csere 0043 

C P StOKGB...c ccc sce cece odd P Brennan. ... ..cccccscces 40 

Bi PIGNE?, 2... oo ce tec seed 43—219 Wm Seppenfelt.............42—214 
Zettler Club. Empire Club—Team No. 2. 

DI side vecpsvesesiccecc 8 D F Davids... ....cceeee c0ne4d 

B Zettler...... occcecsste tee 4% H Barker... ..cccccccece...42 

Kiloin ..cc00 veses eoceeccccc OU WTP WEI vss ccerccvenesous 43 

Z Zettler...... sepeessses conde H W Gourley.....+.......-.44 

RK FeRnIng.........00ceseeee 40—215 CH JOnr. ......s000.... «. 89—211 


This left the score even between the Zettler and Empire 
clubs, each having won two matches. The final score was 
shot on the 25th, when, by an extra effort in running up the 
best score yet shown in the match, the Zettlers added an- 
other to their list of trophies, the score standing : 

Zettler Club Team. 






M Kle@it..ce: cccccccccccessssccenn.d 6 45 466 5 5 4—47 
B Zettler. cowccccssccscccester Severe 44565666645 547 
U Zettler..ccccsscoe covccsevcseceed 43865 4446 6 4—43 
BD Miller... osc enocccscagesvoccny yes + 4564465665645 56 6—46 
P Penming. .......0ecccccesecccesses 544546564 4 4 §—~14—227 
Empire Club Team. 
FP EH Holton. cecce cocccsccccceeeses 5 444445 5 4 5-44 
J W Yodd.... 546565644465 4 4—44 
W M Farrow. 544656665 5 4 547 
Hi Fisher..... 5656456644 4 5—<6 
H W Gourley 684444 4 4 5—42—223 
ub Team. 
MAX Rethss ic cess cccewcccvccecvevce 56584465 4 5 545 
J Garrison 444445465 4—41 
oF SCDUUZ. .cccececssccccccess 45665645 56 & 4—46 
Seppenfelt Sas 426646 4 656 4~—42 
E Holzman 4444465 8 & 4—-41—215 


The New York Rifle Club and the Bergen Point Rifle Club 
have agreed upon a match and will meet on the Bergen Point 
range Feb. 8, in teaws of ten men each, ten shots each man 
at 200 yards. The Bergen Point, team will entertain the team 
from Medford, Mass., on the 22d. The Medfords have a 
match with the Bay View Rifle Club, of Chicago. The pres- 
ent officers of the Bergen Point Rifle Club are: F. G. Payne, 
Pres.; A. Vredenburg, Vice-Pres.; H. Meigs, Jr., Sec’y ; and 
F. Schilling, Treas. 

Onto—Cincinnati,. Jan. 19.—The following is the score of 
the rifle team of the Cincinnati Shooting and Fishing Club, 
made at Trimpe’s range; 15 shots, off-hand: 





W Caldwell... .ccccsccccccces socveeses 4444445545454 4 5—65 
T J BAUM...cccccsevsccces «© ceveeee «3364445464445 4 4-62 
W Ball... ccceccesscesccccncceeee oe 45 448444345444 4--60 
A Koehler.....es sees #56 2444445442444 4-60 
DT Disney........ 0044444353436 245 4-53 
J Weston......00-, 8444354444334 8 4—56 


The Germania Club, at the same place, shot for their gold 
medal, M. Genderlin winning it by the fine score of 145, 
closely followed by L. Fender and G. Heusen with 144 each. 
Target, Massachusetts Creedmoor ; position, off-hand. C. 

Mronigan—Zest Saginaw, Jan. 18.—At the eleventh regu- 
lar weekly practice to-day of the East Saginaw Amateur Rifle 
Club, the following scores were made; 200-yard target re- 
duced, possible 50: 


Capt W J SWAW..... cece eee seeeeceeece ones! 44644656656 5 4 5—465 
C C YAWwKey ..cccccccessccvencccsccesses 485444465 4 4—41 
RE COPDYD . acesesecsesveseenee scovee. 4 3 434838 44 4 4-37 
JD H HOWLY..... ccvcccccccscccescccccceses 488448 8 8 5 3—35 
H G Hamilton.........-csecee oes eoccces 438448422 4 3—33 


A Visrrine Marxsman.—Mr. C. P. Stokes, of Richmond, 
and a gentleman who is known to the readers of the ForEst 
AND STREAM through his contributions to the rifle depart- 
ment, was in the city last week and fired in the winning team 
of the Empire Club, at Creedmoor, Jr., in the Ballard Rifle 
Match on the 2ist, making the very good score of 44 in the 
possible 50. In practice on the day previous in testing the 
merits of a new Ballard, made the three remarkable scores in 
10 shots of 47, 48 and 50, the latter being the third full score 
which has been made on the Range siace its opening three 
years ,ago, Mr. Sibley, of the N. Y. Rifle Club, and Mr. Wm. 
M. Hays, of Newark, being credited with the other two. Mr. 
Stokes made many warm friends among the riflemen, and 
nothing would give them more pleasure than to see him before 
the butts at Creedmoor the coming season. 


Tux Nationat Rirte Assooration’s Report.—Acting Sec- 
retary A. H. Weston is making every effort to secure a prompt 
issue of the report of the matches of the Association for the 
past year, and hopes to have the edition in press within a 
very few days. He gives notice that all affiliated associations 
and clubs that desire to have the record of matches, etc., ap- 
pear therein, to forward to this office not later than Feb. 15, 
proximo, copy of such matter for publication, accompanied 
by the amount of affiliation fee. The regular bronze medal 
will be sent to such associations as may join. 

Tue AuxiLiary Rirtz Barreu.—Attention is called to the 
advertisement this week of Auxiliary Rifle Barrel Company, 
of New Haven, and their improved new sight. 

———_—_~ +e 
A HUNTING RIFLE. 





Eprror Forest AND STREAM: 

In your paper of December 12 I noticed an article headed, 
‘‘Wanted, a Hunting Rifle.” 

A man must be fastidious who cannot find a rifle among the 
numerous makes fit for hunting American game. I hunted 
large animals eight years for pleasure and profit, and have 
packed rifles in the Rocky Mountains, over the plains and in 
the North woods almost daily for thirteen months. During 
that time I tested all of the American rifles which were in 

3 


market up to March, 1875. .I soon found that on a rolling 
prairie, or in timber, a repeater was as far superior to a single- 
shooter as a breech-loader is superior to a muzzle-loader. In 
the foot-hills and the Rocky Mountains, antelope and sheep 
are found in bands at all seasons, and mule-deer bucks in 
herds on the uplands in warm weather. Elk and white- 
tailed deer band in October, and a hunter will be fortunate if 
he gets more than one animal from a band when first stalking 
with a single-shooter. Ionce killed three big horns m a re- 
treating band out of four shots with a heavy Sharps rifle, and 
three mule deer “‘straight” from a running band with a 
Ballard, but they were all killed by lucky snap shots, which 
cannot always be depended on at medium range. A heavy 
single-shooter will do the best-service only on the level plain 


when still-hunting buffalo and antelope. 


Light projectiles will do well enough for small animals or 
for shooting deer at short range in timber, but a heavy slug 
is necessary to penetrate large game with killing effect at a 
distance of over two hundred yards. Light explosive balls, 
calibre .56, will not kill as quickly as heavy solid balls, cali- 
bre .44. I have tested them thoroughly on buffalo, elk, deer, 
sheep, antelope, bear, wolves, panthers and seals. A long 
.44 slug shot from a heavy Sharps rifle will go clean through 
a large bull buffalo if it does not strike large bones. It will 
make a small hole in entering and a large one when leaving 
the animal. A .56 explosive slug turns out saucer-like when 
it strikes, and seluom penetrates far into the flesh. I have 
taken one from a grizzly’s head that did not penetrate but 
three inches in the muscles when shot but forty yards with 


seventy-seven grains of powder. 


Short rifles with open sights are not the weapons for close 
shooting. They come to the shoulder easily and quickly 
in shooting at running game, but you cannot tell when you 
are holding on an animal so well as witha long rifle. In 
visiting numerous camps along the buffalo range and in the 
mountains, I have never seen old -hunters have rifles with 
barrels shorter than thirty inches, except men who were in 
the saddle most of the time, and trappers with repeating rifles 
who hunted in the thick willow cover of the Missouri bot- 


toms in anticipation of a ‘‘ whoop-up ” from the Indians. 


A heavy rifle or a light one cannot be made to answer every 
purpose, so it is best to select one of medium weight and 


shooting qualities to obtain the best general results. The 


new Winchester repeater, model ’76, with fine open sights 
and pistol grip, is just the gun for general hunting. It has 
not an equal in extracting shells, it is easily reloaded with 


cold fingers, and for accurate shooting it is second to none. 


Having studied the good qualities of hunting rifles, I have 
had them combined in one of these heavy Winchester repeat- 
ers, and, if I could not obtain another, it would take a fancy 
price to buy it. My rifle weighs 104 pounds; barrel, 324 


inches ; half octagon (to lighten it at the muzzle); magazine 
full length; stock, with pistol-grip ; hollowed -butt-plate, 
chambered to carry wiping-rod in joints; it has fine open 


sights, twenty-eight inches apart ; buckhorn rear sight, tested 


and marked to shoot from 100 to 1,000 yards; trigger can be 
set to any required pull; calibre .45; cartridge, 75 grains 


powder 350 grains lead. This gun looks long, but it handles 
the neatest of any rifle I have used. It can be shot every two 
seconds with sufficient accuracy to stop a running deer at 
short range until the magazine is empty. In conclusion I 
would say that if any of the thousands of sportsmen who 


read Forgst aND STREAM want a good hunting rifle, as one 
who appreciates a good gun I would honestly recommend 
them to purchase a weapon of the above description. 

Parkville, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1879. Jos. H. Barry. 
+O — 


BULLETS FOR HUNTING. 











EpiTor ForEst AND STREAM: 


In a former number of ForEst AND STREAM a gentleman 


from Georgia asks for my opinion upon ‘“‘ folding bullets.” I 


have not tried them or even seen them yet, but 1 will venture 
an opinion based upon principles, some of which I think the 


gentleman will freely admit. 
He says they will have a much lower trajectory at 900 yards 


than express bullets. This is probably correct; but for the 


same reason they will also have a much lower trajectory at 
100 yards, which is already a grievous fault in our American 
sporting rifles. Their great weight—800 grains for a .44 
gauge—will so lower the initial velocity that they would 
probably fall some 18 or 20 inches below the line of fire at 100 
yards with any charge of powder that would be endurable for 
so great a weight of ball. For a sporting rifle the most im- 
portant thing isthe straightest possible trajectory up to 200 
yards; and the heavier the ball in proportion to the caliber, 
the greater the curve it will describe up to that distance, and 
the nearer the point at which game will be missed by a slight 
mistake of distance. If the gentleman will try his folding 
ball at something the size of a goose placed at constantly 
varying distances from 75 to 206 yards, und allow himself only 
five seconds to estimate distance and use an open hunting 
sight, he will soon see what Imean. Let him try it also at a 
target and measure the drop of the ball. 

Their killing power would doubtless be immense if they 
did not open too quickly ; but this is exactly what I fear they 
would do. This is the principal fault now of Express bullets 
cast with too large a hole. Over a year ago I pointed out in 
these columns the importance of making the Express ball with 
a smal) hole tapering to the bottom so that the ball would 
simply expand without flying to pieces. In the long run 
penetration is quite as essential as expansion, and neither 
must be sacrificed too much to the other. It seems to be as- 
sumed by most writers that big game can be hit just where 
you choose to hit it. There was once a time when by picking 
only good shots, one could do this; but game does not now-a- 
days pose as it used to, and, especially when running, must 
be hit just where you can get'ashot at it. If you can hit it 
in or just behind the shoulder every time, a solid ball is nearly 
as good as any, and for all but dangerous game quite as good; 
but if any one has a recipe for getting it there every time he 
would confer a favor on a few thousands by sending it to this 


per. 

‘he non-observance of this principle is doubtless the cause 
of the failure of the Express balls on bear shot at by Capt. 
Williamson, as mentioned in issue of Nov. 28. In the ball I 
now use, No. .65 cal., 600 grains weight, I cut the plug down 
to the ehape of a fine scratch-awl; and, had our Scotch friend 
been behind that, his bears would have thought something be- 
sides a bumble bee had stung them. When this rifle came the 
mould had two plugs, one the size and shape of a .22 long car- 
tridge, and the other bell-shaped so as to make a hole in the ball 
22-100 at the bottom and about 40-100 at the opening. On the 
strength of prior experience I at once decided that the lat- 
ter would be of little use, and used the other entirely. After 
killing about fifteen deer, I concluded I would try the one 


with the bell-shaped hole on deer. This ball would distribute 
the personal assets of a ten-pound hare all over the adjacent 
bushes for twenty feet or more, when it struck fairly in the 
centre of the body, and not enough meat could be picked up 
to make a square meal for a kitten. The first deer I shot at 
with this ball was about 150 yards off, and came down as if 
hit by asledge-hammer. On going up to it, it jumped up 
when I got within twenty yards and waltzed down hill 
among the rocks and bushes with as lively a bound as ever. 
The second barrel brought it to the ground at once, but when 
I went up to it its eyes were as bright as ever, and it raised 
its hair and showed fight so strongly that I dared not touch 
it, and shot it again in the head. I found the first ball had 
struck back of the shoulder, but too low, and had torn a hole 
about four inches in diameter; but none of the splinters of 


the ball had penetrated as far as the heart or lungs. The sec- . 


ond had hit just beside the backbone (this was a down-hill 
shot) and just ahead of the kidneys; had made a hole about 
four inches across, and had made an abominable mess of the 
intestines, but had gone no farther. The third ball had torn 
the whole upper half of the head completely away. Now 
here was about 550 grains of hardened lead with five drachms 
of the best powder behind it, and yet, if a splinter of the 
second ball had not touched the backbone, the deer would 
have escaped in the brush. Out of about thirty hit with the 
other ball—with small hole—in all parts from the shoulder to 
the hips, none would be able to stagger over fifty yards or so, 
and only those shot in the paunch can do even that. Yet that 
ball only cuts a ?-inch hole on the striking side and about 24 
inches on the exit side. The failure of this gentleman’s Ex- 
press builet may also have been due in a measure to smallness 
of calibre. So long as all the mind, energy and general re- 
sources pf the world are exhausted in endeavoring to find— 
not how game can be killed with the least suffering and the 
least waste, but how the hunter can be saved the trouble of 
carrying a pound or two more of metal and spending a few 
more grains of lead, just so long may we expect such results. 
The effect of the .44 Express ball is greatly overestimated. I 
can get no such results from it as I have seen stated in this 
paper. Mr. Davidson seems fully satisfied that one in the flank 
of a deer would ‘‘ knock it down in its tracks.” I only wish I 
had Mr. D. here for a few. weeks, I could convince him 
very soon that there are some things in this world that are a 
trifle worse than packing a large calibre rifle, and that the 
most momentous question connected with hunting is not to 
diseover just how many hundredths of an inch the calibre of 
a rifle may be whittied down. I think he would lose no more 
time or flesh in deciding between .44 and .45—could even 
contemplate a .50 without,feelings of unmingled horror— 
and after seeing my .65 perform a few times on deer in chap- 
paral would even condescend to say that after all I was not 
the biggest fool in the world for using so big a ball. 

I doubt very much if any folding bullet can be made that 
for general use will equal the Express. But the Express will 
surely fail on shots where penetration is required, unless made 
so as to open slowly and not fly to pieces. They should be 
hardened as much as possible, and the smaller the calibre the 
smaller and shallower should be the hole. For hip and raking 
shots I do not believe a very small bullet can be as effective 
with a hole as without; but it might be if the hole were 
small and shallow. But in the long run penetration is just as 
essential as expansion, and to combine these iwo things the 
ball must have weight, and weight and expansion cannot be 
combined with velocity except by enlarging the calibre beyond 
that magic figure so dear to the average American heart— 
forty-four hundredths of an inch—which dread calamity may 
heaven avert in the interest of the buzzards, ravens, coyotes 
and blow-flies that now revel in crippled game. 

San Diego Co., Cal. T. 8. Van Dvyrg, 

-_ 


MILITARY SHOOTING, 








General Wingate, at the recent distribution of marksman’s 
badges to the Seventh Regiment, made a speech, in which he 
presented the question of military rifle practice, and said: 

With the exception of a similar badge, recently introduced 
in Connecticut and New Jersey, this badge is, I believe, the 
only official decoration existing in the United States. It is 
worn alike by all ranks, from 3 major-general commanding a 
division to a private, and the names and scores of those who 
win it are announced alike in general orders, 

It is presented to you in this public manner, in front of your 
regiment, in presence of your comrades and your friends that 
you may appreciate it, not for what it is intrinsically worth, 
but as a direct and personal recognition given to each one of 
you by the State of New York, whose soldiers we all are, of 
your having made yourself efficient and valuable as a member 
of its National,Guard. 

The experience of this regiment shows that no one can 
predict how soon that time may come, and the proudest boast 
of the Seventh is that they are always ready to respond to it, 
come when it may. 

When that emergency arises, valuable, nay, indispensable 
as is your knowledge of drill and of the evolutions of the 
tactics, all that it can accomplish is to enable your officers to 
place you in the proper position to use against the enemy the 
rifles you carry. 

If you can do this with skill you are indeed a formidable 
adversary. If you cannot, as against an enemy who can, you 
are helpless, but little better off than if you were armed with 
the old flint-lock musket instead of an improved breech- 
loader. 

The men upon whom commanding officers rely in the hour 
of danger to support the honor of their regiment, to act as 
skirmishers, to hold important positions, are its marksmen, 
and that regiment whose members do not understand the use 
of their rifles is not regarded at the present time by any mili- 
tary critic as being efficient. 

The practice of rifle shooting is in itself a training for 
actual service. Men who, like many that I.see before me, 
can, during an exciting competition and with the fattle of 
musketry around them, keep their blood .cool, their nerves 


steady and their judgment unclouded, have already acquired . 


some of the most important characteristics Of the veteran 
soldier. 
I have much pleasure in congratulating the regiment upon 


‘the wonderful progress it has made in this particular.” In 


1875 you were the tenth regiment in the State in order of 
merit. In 1878 you were the third. The fifty-eight ks- 
men you had in 1875 you increased to 107 in 1876, to 209 in 
1877, and to 324 in 1878. 

That this improvement will continué in the future there 
can be but little doubt. ‘ 

All that is necessary is for each man to take to himself the 


fact that, if he cannot shoot he is not a soldier, and that to be ; 
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in the third or fourth class is to be a recruit in the awkward 
squad. ‘There were many men in this regiment—no less than 
377—who did not go to Creedmoor to practice last year. Un- 
doubtedly the weather was disagreeable, yet many, perhaps 
most of them, were men who make it a point of honor to be 
in the ranks whenever their regiment is called upon to per- 
form any duty by which its reputation would be affected. 
Yet if these men had been present, and had shot even though 
poorly, the Seventh to-day would stand the first in order of 
merit, instead of the third. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
FISH IN SEASON IN JANUARY. 
isemumcvedentit 


Pompano, 7'rachinotu scarolinus Grouper, Epinephelpus nigritus, — 
Drom (two species). Family Scia- Trout (black bass), Centrorpristis 






































































hitch round a stalk with the line, while he repairs to other 
feeding grounds, leaving me to spoil that ground in disentang- 
ling my line. Tried the bass with the fly last year with good 
success, but in these waters one has best success near grass or 
bonnets in fly-fishing, and with a 12-oz. rod it is not always 
possible to keep the fish in clear water, so that mauy fish are 


lost. 8. 


EFFECTS OF MOONLIGHT ON FISH. 








WaAsHINGTON, D. U., Jan, 23, 1879. 
EpiToR FoREST-AND STREAM: 

While you are awaiting the results of tests proposed by Professor 
Goode, I will give you a bit of my experience in regard to the action 
of moonlight on fish. I have communicated it in person to Prof, 
Goode, and he thinks the evidence so strong that it should be con- 
tributed to your columns, he reserving his judgment until he becomes 
thoroughly convinced that the pheuomenon I described was unmis- 


idee. atrarius. ' 
Kingosh, Menticirrus nebulosus, Striped Bass, or Rockfish, Roccus | takably due to the action of the moon’s rays, and nothing else, After 
Sea Bass. Scieenops ocellatus, lineatus. a day on a trout brook I obtained lodging at a farmer’s house, and his 


heepshead, Archosargus probato- ailorfish, Pomatomus saltatrix. 
Scephalus. Black Bass, Micropterus salmoi des 
apper, Lutjanus black fordii. M. pallidus. 
—See Bogardus’ advertisement. 


wife selected from my basket enough trout for our breakfast, placed 
them in a pan, and the pan on the roof of a little portico to be safe 
from the cat; the remainder of my fish, four or five pounds, were 
restored to the basket which was hung up on a nail in a post im the 
wood-house. 

The fish selected were simply the small ones, with a couple of larger 
for myself. In the morning the trout in the pan (which had not been 
covered) were spoiled ; those in my baskets were sound, and remained 
so until eaten, after a twelve-miles’ wagon ride and twenty-four hours’ 
longer keeping. The farmer attributed the spoiling of the fish to the 
moon’s effect, and chided his wife -for not covering them. I imbibed 





Fis 1n MarKET—RETAW Prices.—Bass, 25 cents; smelts, 10; 
bluefish, 1214; salmon, 35; mackerel, 20; shad, 40; weakfish, 10; 
white perch, 15; Spanish makerel, 50 ; green turtle, 14; terrapin, 
$18 per doz.; frostfish, 6 ; halibut, 18 ; haddock, 6 ; kingfish, 155 
codfish, 6 ; blackfish, 123¢ ; flounders, 8; sea bass, 15 ; eels, 18; 
lobsters, 10; sheepshead, 20 ; scallops, 35 per quart ; whitefish, 
18 ; pickerel, 15; salmon trout, 18; black bass, N.C., 15; red- 
snapper, 12!4; pompano, 50 ; smoked haddock, 10; hard crabs, 
$2.50 per 100. 


Tuose Frorma Fisu AGAin.—Who is Professor Knapp ? 
We have some curiosity to know because it seems that Pro- 
fessor Knapp vnce made--en—awfulprediction. ..The.juxta- 
position of certain planets to the earth is such, says the Pro- 
fessor, that one-half of the population of the world, includ- 
ing man, animals, fishes and vegetables, must perish before 
1880. All this desolation is to begin with the dying of the 
fish in the sea, and pestilence and famine ; and a Florida paper 
calls attention to the fact that the Chinese famine and the 
yellow fever scourge in the South may be put with the fear- 
ful fish pestilence in that State, and—yes, the world, or one- 
half of it at least, is coming to an end. We thought those 
fish were not to waste their sweetness on the Florida desert 
air for nothing. They are filling their place in Professor 
Knapp’s prophecy. But who is Professor Knapp, anyhow? 
Because this is 1879, and next year is 1880, and if Professor 
Knapp is anybody, it’s high time for us to move to the other 
side of the world. 

First SaLtmon or THE SzAson.—Mr. E. W. Messenger, of 
the Bromfield House, Boston, informs us that the first 
salmon of the year was exhibited at Shattuck & Jones’, 128 
Faneuil Hall Market, in that city. It came from the Penob- 
scot River, a short distance below Bangor, Me.; weighed 
twenty pounds, and ‘was a perfect beauty. See article in 
Natural History department on winter salmon. 


A Rare Fisu.—Professor Spencer F. Baird has written to 
Mr. E. G. Blackford, of this city, regarding the large pom- 
pano caught off the Florida coast and mentioned by us last 
week: ‘*Dr. Bean reports that the pompano is a 7’rachinotus 
greensis, a species of wide range and originally described, I 
believe, from South Africa, and but very little known 
in northern waters. It is a second specimen only that I 
have ever heard of as being taken in the latitude of the 
United States.” Excellent casts of the fish have been pre- 
pared, one of which Mr. Blackford is to receive. ¢ 


yet. I confirm the viewsof your correspondent, “‘W. K.,” as to the 
effect of the moon’s rays upon men sleeping unprotected by awnings, 
for I have known two instances where sailors have been most singu- 


npen his back in the full glare of the moon, was siupefied to such an 


every muscle in it. Our doctors differed; some attributed it to the 
moon, others to epilepsy. On the other hand, men frequently sleep 
exposed to the moon’s rays and are not so affected, Nor are fish 


positive side of the question should the effects take place, would fur- 
nish but negative evidence should it not. It is probable that there 
may be other causes or atmospheric influences which, when combined 
with the moon’s rays, produce the described effects, which the rays 
alone are powerless to produce. L. A. B. 
The foregoing testimony is from a source which makes it 
most valuable. Perhaps we may be permitted to say that the 
writer is a prominent naval officer. Hitherto the question of 
the lunar effects seems to have been confined to salt water—to 
fish exposed, or sailors sleeping, on decks of vessels. Now let 
us hear something of its effects on land. Has not one of the 
many thousands of emigrants, traders, soldiers, surveyors, 
meteorologists, and travelers, who have crossed the great 
plains and the bare exposed prairies no evidence to bring? 
What of those who have been stampeded and put afoot, with- 
out wagon-cover or saddle cloth for a shelter? What of the 
hardy trapper who scorns any covering but a blanket—he who 
lies out for weeks at a time on prairies so level that not even 
a sage bush or iron weed breaks the monotony, or offers pro- 
tection to the upturned faces of the sleepers? It is true the 
old hard cases roll themselves in their blankets, Indian fash- 
ion, and drawing the corner flap over their heads, sleep well. 
But do they never kick out with the nightmare? never turn 
over on their backs for a change? never tossin the restless- 
ness of a fever or the torture of an arrow or bullet wound? 
Have the gentlemen no word of testimony to utter? And if 
they do allow the pernicious effects of the moon’s rays, what 
scientist will account for it? Our paper circulates at thirty 
army posts; will not some of the intelligent officers who read 


it, render us their service ? 
———- me 
Tae SuBpMaRINgE VOLOANO OFF THE Coast OF FLORIDA,— 


The following letter from a most intelligent contributor seems 
to confirm our theory of a submarine volcano off the coast of 
Florida, by whose recent, eruptions countless numbers of fish 
have not only been killed but the business of market fishing, 
upon which so many of the coast dwellers depend for a liveli- 
hood, put a stop toaltogether. The drift of pumice stone along 
the shore of the gulf would seem to be almost conclusive evi- 
dence in itself. That these eruptions are intermittent, as in 
other known volcanoes is proven by the data pertaining to 
similar cccurrences twenty-five years ago in the same locality. 
Inversely, that there have been intermittent phenomena of 
precisely the same character, proves the absolute fact of vol- 
canic eruptions, 

If we were to be allowed to speculate, we might inquire 
what relation or connection these oceanic disturbances may 
have with the mysterious smoke inland, near St. Mary’s, 
“which has been visible for the past three years, and whose lo- 
cality and:source so many persons have made futile efforts to 
discover. The evidences of extreme volcanic action, not very 
remote, are visible all over the western part of Texas, while 
volcanoes are still burning in Mexico, localities not so far re- 
moved as to make the disturbances in the Gulf of Mexico un- 
reliable for conclusive data. 





—The “‘angling catch” of salmon in the Restigouche di- 
vision during the past year, 1878, were over 1,000 fish, and 
the ‘‘commercial catch” during the same period 500,000 
pounds, fully 100 per cent. over that of the former year, 1877. 


Canava—FPerce, District of Gaspe, Jan.'7.—We have had 
& remarkably open season ; not sufficient snow for traveling ; 
no ice along the beaches; navigation still open; codfish 
caught here up to the 23d ultimo. Puiuie VIBERT. 


MoveEMENTS OF THE Fisnine Fieet.—The number of fish- 
ing arrivals reported at this port the past week has been 11, 
viz.: four from the Banks, with 102,000 lbs. halibut ; four 
from Georges, with 128,000 Ibs. codfish and about 5,000 lbs. 
halibut, and three from the Bay of Fundy and Grand Menan 
with fresh herring. Three of the Georges men landed good 
fares, showing the presence of fish on the Bank, and the stock 
being reduced and prospect favorable, the early Georges fleet 
will soon fit away in considerable numbers. The weather has 
been unfavorable for Shore fishing and but few have been 
landed of late.—Cape Ann Advertiser, Jan. 24. 


Frorma—Orange Park, Jan, 20.—Plenty of quail, squir- 
rels, larks, a few snipe, etc.; deer and turkey scarce; ducks 
not very plenty. Last week the thermometer’for two morn- 
ings stood at 22 and 23 deg., which,made orange growers look 
blue. The past season has been very unhealthy. Almost 
everybody has had fever; many have it yet. ‘The river is 
very low for the season. Navtiovs. 


Wisconsin—Baraboo, Jan. 23.—Fishing through the ice 
has commenced. Gillson’s slough seems to be the best fishing- 


Prnsacona, Fra, Jan. 21, 1879. 
ground. Walt. Palmer caught, last Monday, twenty-eight . 


Eprtor ForEst AND STREAM: 





gay, “Howdy,” or run into the bonnets and take a double | 

































































the belief that the effect was produced as he asserted, and believe so 


larly affected under euch circumstances. In one case a boy, sleeping 


extent that vigorous medical treatment was necessary, his face being 
twisted and distorted as though he had been stricken with paralysis of 


always spoiled. Hence, Prof. Goode’s test, while it might prove the 











perch, and Will Harris caught a fine pickerel the same day 
that weighed fourteen pounds. E. H. 


A Goop Worp For THE Epaar Barsiess Hoox.—An in- 
telligent correspondent at Twin Lakes, Florida, writes : ° 

I have seen in the Forzst anp STREAM some commont on 
th eEdgar barbless fish-hook, and have used them bass fish- 
ing. They area No. 1 hook when once you have hooked 
your fish. I have lost none that were hooked, but there is one 
objection to them I think, and that is the difficulty of putting 
on the live bait (if you hook through the back) without tear- 
ing it. Nevertheless I had rather suffer delay in doing this 
than have a fish spit the hook ‘out at me as he comes up to 





Noticing that there is at present considerable inquiry being made as 
to the cause of the discolored waters along the south coast, I herewith 
give my mite of evidence, hoping that it may assist those who are able 
judges, Although not so well acquainted along the southern coast as 
about this section, I know the “ lay of the land ” well enough to believe 
that it is hardly possible, and not at a'l probable, that fresh water 
from the interior could color the sea such distances, and not inundate 
the land in the vicinity before reaching the sea. 

In April, 1853, there appeared along this coast just such a band of 


discolored water as is now along the southern coast. It was first seen 
fifteen or twenty miles off shore, extending all along the bight from 
Cape San Blas to within about 100 miles of the Mississippi Passes. In 
about a week it Bad epread inshore, and finally entered the bays 


within its range, which up to that time had been clear and pure waters. 
The appearance of this so-called poisoned water was as though colored 
with brick dust, After about two months from its appearance inshore 
it gradually disappeared ; whether it drifted off or settled I know not, 

Fishing with smacks on the banks ontside was impossible, and the 
markets of New Orleans and Mobile were supplied with such fish as 
could be caught in the bays and bayous where the waters were brack- 
ish. The common kinds of fish caught were channel bass, sheepshead 
and salt-water trout. Captain Destin, my informer, is sure there was 
no unusual rise of the Mississippi or Alabama rivers, as at that time he 
caught fish all along the coast for the New Orleans and Mobile markets, 
and would have known of any heavy freshets while in these ports, 
Any time after a heavy wind on shore a person may pick upon the 
sea beuch pieces of pumice stone, varying in size from a square inch 
to a square foot, and almost all colors from black to white, I send you 
specimens by mail. Can you tell me where it comes from? 

Yours respectfally, S1tas STEARNS, 

Since writing the above we have received the following 


letter corroborative of the other testimony : 
Twin LAKES, ORANGE CounTy, Fiorida, Jan. 18, 1879. 
On Sunday night, Jan. 12, we were given our first dose of earthquake 
at 11:35 o’clock. It was preceded and succeeded by a hoarse roar, an 
angry rumbling, and I think came from the southeast, vanishing in 
the northwest; but every person has a different idea of this, owing to 
their soundness of sleep and amount of scare. The shock was sever 
enough to rock houses to quite an alarming degree, and lasted about 
half minute, Does not this shock prove correct the theory that the 
mortality among ‘fish on tne gulf coast arises from sulphurous gases 
liberated by volcanic action? I think undoubtedly so. The fresh 
water theory I think Jaughable, 8. 


Game Bag and Gun, 


GAME IN SEASON IN JANUARY. 


Wild duck, geese, brant, etc. 
FOR FLORIDA. 


Deer, Wild Turkey, Woodcock, Quail, Saipe, Ducks and Wild Fowl. 

“Bay birds” generally, includivg various species of» plover, sand: 
piper, snipe, curlew, oyster-catcher, surf birds, phalaropes, avocets, 
etc,, coming under the group Limacole or Shore Birds. 


MovemeNts or Sportsmen.—Dr. Carver has gone to 
Europe, and Capt. Bogardus has gone to his home in Illinois 
fora two month’s rest. Hanlan, the oarsman, sailed for 
Europe yesterday. 


THe Comine QuarL Szason.--Our suggestions that the 
suffering game birds be cared for having been so generally 
and heartily received and acted upon by our readers, a word 
for the future may not be amiss. A Pennsylvania corres- 
pondent very pertinently recalls the great cold season twenty 
years ago when the birds were all frozen and the sport‘de- 
stroyed. Not only were new birds introduced, but with a 
far-sighted forbearance and denial of immediate pleasure, the 
sportsmen refrained from shooting the following seasons until 
the stock had become again replenished. This course should 
be imitated the coming season in those parts of the country 
‘where the birds have been destroyed this winter. Nature 
must be allowed an opportunity to recuperate. Let the gun 
hang idle for a time. When the season comes again it will 
bring with it the reward. 


LyNxEs IN Massaonusetts—/ramingham, Mass., Jan. 26. 
—A wildcat (probably Zyneus canadensis) was shot a few 
miles to the westward of this (Boylston, Mass.). He was 
treed by tte hounds in a fox hunt. The last individual of the 
species that I have heard of in this vicinity was killed in Con- 
cord, fifteen miles north of us, about 1855. F.C. B. 


New Yorsr—Lowvitle, Jan. 26.—A fine bald-headed eagle 
has been seen around here for some time. During the freshet 
in December, two of our sportsmen, 8. S. Raine and R. J. 
Richardson, shot 101 muskrats in one day on the Black River 
Marsh, near here. Parker guns and chilled shot did the 
business. 2 


Shelter Island, Jan. 22,—The bays in this region are all 
solid with ice, and the ice-gatherers and eelers are out in‘ full 
force. 'The wild fowl are not plenty, yet numbers of whistlers, 
coot, and old squaws have been killed in battery, but the 
birds are shy and will not come well to stool, though the boat 
is concealed with ice. ~ Mek. 


BurraLo Gun Cius.—At the anaual meeting at the club 
rooms, January 13, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : President, Captain B. Hammond ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Richard Edge ; Secretary, R. P. Tipton; Treasurer, J. 
G. Gibbons. Board of Managers—R. Edge, Charles Rogers, 
C. G. Strong, W. W. Rancom, W. H. Price. J. G@. G. 


Tne Fricut or Grese.— Good Ground, L. I,. Jan. 20.—- 
Liditor Forest and Stream: I see by your paper of last week 
thaf your correspondent from Shelter Island, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Flights of Wild Geese,” has made some gross mis- 
takes, as, for instance, he says ‘‘we have had no flight of wild 
geese.” Now, I have made a business of shooting in Shinne- 
cock Bay for market for thirty-six years, and I never have 
seen such a flight uf wild geese before as I have seen this fall; 
but your worthy correspondent is twenty miles away. Again, 
he says we have no inlet. We have a good inlet, and it has 
been running for five weeks, and he has not found it out yet. 
Again, he says we have no shooting at ducks. Now, I have 
never seen so many ducks in Shinnecock Bay as there was dur- 
ing the past fall. ‘They did not make as good shooting as they 
do at times when the feed makes more on shoal water, but 
we had some very fair shooting. Again, he remarks that the 
inlet being closed the feed for the ducks is all killed. Now, 
I will say a small inlet is just what we want for good feed for 
ducks. Brackish water, as every man knows, is just what 
we want to make good feed for broad-bills, red-heads, canvas- 
backs, black ducks and geese. I will admit that coots, old 
squaws, shelldrakes and loons want plenty of tide, and that is 
what your correspondent from Shelter Island goes for. We 
can dispense with these birds without much effort. Your 
correspondent also says that the inlet closing up has caused all 
the fish, clams and oysters to die. Now, we never had in this 
bay better fish than we had all last summer. I am on the bay 
every day, and I have not seen the first dead fish yet. Per- 








Hares, brown and gray. 


haps they went over to Shelter Island to die. It is only twenty 
miles. Clams and oysters never were better, and as for stag- 
nated water, the water never was purer, and it never was 
healthier than last summer. The inlet closed up in April, but 
we have got a good one now, and it looks like a permanent 
one. W. N. Lanse 
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’ river, save that a portion of the wild fowl was bagged at Mud 


532 FOREST AND STREAM. 

























































Dvoxine on THE SusquEeHaNNa Ftats.—Philadelphia, 
can. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: Under certain con- 
eonditions the Susquehanna Flats are an excellent place to 
kill ducks. At other times not worth a button, and in ary 
event not worth the price charged for box, attendants, etc., 

te., unless indeed you are an Astor or Vanderbilt, and even 
then a few days would clean you out. Great bags were made 
at the opening of the season, noticeably by Messrs. Soule and 
Prosser, of this city, also Hamilton Disstan, Sheriff Wright 
and Register of Wills Neal. All these gentlemen are expert 
wing shots, and have every conceivable appliance and com- 
fort that go to make up successful shooting. They are also 
old stagers at the business and would as soon face a north- 
easter as an oyster supper. The sport at times is immense, 
and so is the cost. i. 


Frormwa—Twin Lakes, Jan. 18.—We are now and have 
been for some time enjoying perfection of weather. Crisp 
nights and clear Indian summer days make a man good-na- 
tured with his mother-in-law. Most beautiful weather for 
hunting it is. Quail have been very numerous, moderately so 
yet. Turkeys very scarce, the high water having overflowed 
the hammocks and scattered them from ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba.” 
Very many deer have been killed as they have come up on 
the hills to eat acorns at night, and more have been killed 
‘* driving.” Ihave killed two within five minutes’ walk of 
my door, fire-hunting, and I am only 44 miles from Sanford, 
on Lake Monroe, with neighbors almost within call. 5. 


On1o— Oxford, Jan. 22.—Quite a number of farmers are 
feeding quail around their barns and hog-pens. This will 
keep the Bob Whites from being totally annihilated in this 
part of Ohio, but we will not have as fine shooting for several 
years as we have had the last season. There are fine prospects 
for plenty of glass ball shooting the coming spring and sum- 
mer, Laid 

Mron1ean.—During ten weeks previous to freezing of the 
streams, L. J. Layton, of Layton’s Corners, Jackson County, 
Mich., trapped 644 muskrats, 39 mink, 17 coon, and shot 460 
ducks. His operations were confined to Portage Lake and 


and Water. 


three weeks it would not throw shot twenty feet. I have 


ever seen use it. Has any one kept shells loaded any length 
of time with Dittmar powder and then used them to good ad- 


been a success when so used ? Canvas Baok. 


written from the very midst of the great Okefenokee Swamp, 


with the Gulf of Mexico. The general line of proposed canal 


ing both of which Mr. Bishop, the canoeist, and ‘‘ Al Fresco,” 
the Florida explorer, have written interesting papers which 
we have printed in times past. 
pleasant, even in mid winter. A fall of three inches of snow 
in that latitude is not of frequent cceurrence : 

BILLY’s ISLAND, OKEFENOKEE SwamP, Jan. 16, 1879, 
EpiTor FOREST AND STREAM: 

Our present camping ground is located on what is known as Ham- 
mock Islanés, differing from the cypress or boggy islands that are 
abundant throughout this swamp. Even on these we cannot keep the 
feet dry. Much of the cypress lands which are located near streams 
or water courses are now inundated two and a half feet, as are all open 
prairies, except one near Floyd’s Island, upon which we found two 
large bucks feeding at midday the 15th. They did not start for the 
island, half a mile distant, until they had been fired at three times, and 
then halted to view us once more. This so-called prairie is always in- 
terspersed with open water, making a desirable location for ducking, as 
they are connected throughout by water courses which are filled with 
bass and many other kinds of fish. Mallards, buffieheads and wood- 
duck are the most abundant, We had three inches of snow a little 
over a week ago, but the past few days’ warm weather has opened the 
maple blossoms, and the hum of the bee is heard all along the banks of 
the Suwannee, which drains the greater portion of the swamp, andisa 
decided water course at a distance of eighteen miles from its western 
end. Near Mixon's Ferry, at which place we commenced investiga- 
tions by boat only, leaving it to draw over some sunken log, or walk 
upon the hammock islands to sleep, which is not always easily found, 
and when found is a camping ground for Jarge swarms of mosquitoes, 
which take alonch ere one has half completed supper. Aliigators, 
oiters and turtles keep one anxious, when a gun is on board, by their 
constant plunging, as many of them have not seen a boat since the 
war with the Indians, who undoubtedly availed themselves of its vine- 
clad water when in quest of game, and to escape their foes, Mounds 
are everywhere plentiful when sandy land appears above water. 
Turkeys are not very plenty, but the quail will endeavor to gather 
crumbs about camp every morning. To-night the air is fragrant with 
spring blossoms and mosquitoes, making this an undesirable pastime. 

Morton. 


Lake. 

Intinois—Chicago, Jan. 22.—The Chicago Sportsman’s 
Club held their annual meeting last evening at the Sherman 
house, and after the transaction of routine business elected 
the followng officers for the ensuing year: C. A. Orvis, 
President; W. W. Foss, Vice-President; R, A. Turtle, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Rover. 

Wisconsin—Baraboo, Jan. 23.—Fox hunting is all the rage 
just now, as the Jaw prohibits the killing of other game. 
Every hunter that has a hound is on the alert since the last 
snow after foxes and wolves. Walles Porter has two very 
fine hounds, and it isa pleasure for any one to follow them 
when they are on the track of a fox or a wolf. Porter and 
his son have killed six foxes and two wolves within a week. 
James Noland has also some fine hounds. His hunting has 
been profitable. He has killed seven wolves, two wildcat and 
four lynx. The bounty in our State for wolves is ten dollars. 
Our quail, I am afraid, are gone up; the weather has been 
too severe on them. Mr. McCoy found a bevy of ten quail 
frozen stiff in the woods the other day. E. H. 


Wasuineton Trerritory—-Fort Lupton, Jan.—-I frequent- 
ly see mention in your paper, of fine shooting, but do not 
think the shooting made by a young man who lives on the 
Cascade range between Ashland and Tuckville, Oregon, can 
be beaten. He killed 14 deer out of 15 shots with a Win- 
chester sporting rifle, and has frequently killed 4, 5 and 6 
deer without missing a shot. The 14 deer were kill d in less 
than a half hour out of a band, ashe callsthem. J. P. C. 


A New Fietp or Winter Sporr.— Wilmington, NV. C.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: After several winters in Florida I 
resolved to investigate a new field for sport, to try some place 
not much written about, so, after some reflection, decided to 
try Wilmington, N. C., and vicinity. The result has been so 
satisfactory that, contrary to the old custom among sports- 
men, of not giving away a good thing when they find it, I 
must make a note of it. : 

‘The route from New York is a delightfully quick and easy 
one. The 4 P. M. train connects at Baltimore with the ele- 
gant steamers of the Bay Line. Leaving the snow banks in 
New York one evening and waking up next morning in Vir- 
ginia seems like a grand transformation. ‘{be route from 
Portsmouth to Wilmington has been greatly improve of late, 
has better running time and brings one to Wilmington for 
supper. Being in time only a day and a night fron New 
York, the journey yet affords a change of climate and scene 
greater than can be found in any trip of the length that I 
know of. I have found a great diversity of sport; a fox 
chase, a day among the quails, a deer hunt and ducking at the 
sound, being included in the programme, the days not com- 
ing fast enough to avail of half the opportunities offered. 

The quail shooting seems to attract most attention, the 
summer having been dry and favorable to the life and growth 
of the young birds. One can hardly go amiss in leaving the 
cars at any of the stations in the vicinity, the planters, as a 
rule, offering no objection, and often offering every possible 
assistance and courtesy. I am snrprised at the number of 
carefully trained bird dogs owned about here; there being 
also several excellent packs of fox hounds. I notice also a 
great many very fine guns, and they are in the hands of gen- 
tlemen who know right weil how to use them. Finally I 
would commend all Northern sportsmen to Mr. Howell Cobb, 
of the Purcell House, which, by the way, has greatly im- 
proved under the new management, This gentleman is the 
owner of a fine horse, dog and gun, and has a warm corner in 


bis heart for all of similar tastes. * * * 


Tus Moors aNp Forzsts or SooTLanp.—Mr. Winans and 
his two sons, accompanied during the last week of the season 
by Lord Lovat, have killed 170 stags in Glenstrathfarar, In- 
verness-shire. In the forests of Clunie and Glenquoish Mr. 
M. A. Bass, M. P., and friends have shot 70 stags. In the 
Reay Forest the Earls Cowper and Brownlow had 114 stags, 
the heaviest weighing 22} stones. In Strathvaich Forest Lord 
Dacre shot 45 stags. At Dundreggan, Mr. Grant, Jr., of 
Glenmoriston, and party shot 25 stags and 7 roe. In the Cea- 
nacroc Forest Mr. Bruce Meux shot to his own rifle, up to 
October 9, 23 stags. Mr. Horatio Ross has finished his stag 
season in Ben Wyvis- Forest, where, with his sons, Messrs. 
Colin Ross and Edward Ross, 40 stags were shot, the heaviest 
weighing 18 stones 3lbs., and six of the number were a few 

unds over 16 stones. The Earl of Cawdor left on October 
B the season the party at the Castle had 


ales. Durin b t 
catalan sport, the ist of killed (including salmon) amount- 
to 4,024 head. ‘This total is made upas follows: Grouse, 


; black 17; partridge, 432 ; woodcock, 3; snipe, 
i; duck, 81° roe’ (bucks), 18; hares, 458; rabbits, 22; sal- 


ts 
TO RENDER PAPER SHELLS IMPERVI- 
OUS TO DAMPNESS. 


GALVESTON, Texas, Jan. 17, 1879. 
Mr. Epitor: 

As many of your readers have no doubt been deprived of a day’s 
shooting from the effect of a sudden shower or wet weather ou paper 
shells, even when thought to be protected by so-called waterproof 
clothing, the object of this is to call attention to a cheap and easy 
way of rendering them impervious to water with paraffine. The paper 
used in making shells seems to be peculiarly susceptible to moisture, 
Once wet, the end uncrimps, the body swells and bulges out of 
proper shape, and is so weakened as to give way in forcing it into the 
gun. Even if successful in placing it, the result must be but indiffer- 
ent, as the cramming must disarrange wads to a certain extent, and 
sometimes mingles powder and shot together. 

Paraffine can be had at almost any drug store, and is not costly. Pro- 
vide yourself with a flat pint tin-cup; have a tin cover mace with a 
projection for a handle; perforate this cover, or ladle more properly, 
with holes large enough to allow the shells to pass through to the 
flange; melt the paraffine in an old can, in which a sort of spout has 
been pinched, and when hot fill your ladle with shells that are loaded 
and crimped. Set them iu the tin cup, wad end down, of course, and 
pour in the parafiine until it reaches up to the brass:part. It should go 
but a trifle above, however, a8 an accumulation there might interfere 
with its easy introduction in the gun. Let the shelis remain in the 
hot parafiine six to eight seconds, giving the crimped ends a slight dash 
back as they are lifted out to make sure the interstices around the 
wads are touched ; and after dripping a moment set them on a news- 
paper, crimped end down, to cool, and the job is done. If set head 
down the superfluous hot paraffine might flow down and form a rivg on 
the brass part, which 1s to be avoided for reasons above stated. 

To claim that this simple process renders paper shells absolutely 
‘waterproof is a strong assertion, but unless there is some way for 
water to get in around the primer immersion all night has no effect on 
them; at least I find my own so treated sure fre. My experiments 
were made with the Union Metallic Cartridge Co.’s paper shell ;—they 
are indeed first class. Our club has used some 10,000 of their make 
this winter, and the most diligent inquiry has failed to bring forth a 
single miss-fire. Lately I have been using well-sifted bran to fill up 
shells—a Dixon scoopfal between tie two wads over the powder, 
It does not seem to foul the gun any more, and makes an admirable 
cushion. BEGGAR. 
+= 


PIGEON MATCHES. 








New YorkK—Port Morris, Jan. 22,—Second regular shoot of the 
Knickerbocker Gun Club; 60 balis, Huber traps, 18 yards rise, Bo- 
gardus rules, Owing to a Variety of causes the attendance was rather 
siim, but those who did put in an appearance took advantage of the 
exceedingly fine weather : ; 

F Henshaw—1 1111101111111110110111111111 
1110111111101101101 1—4, 


mon, 22; various, 42, Most of the grouse were killed by 
driving. At Brawl Cantle, Caithness, the sport of five gen- 
tlemen from August 12 to October 15 was as follows: Grouse, 
1,789 head; black game, 2; golden plover, 78; snipe, 203; 
partridge, 123; wild ducks, 2; hares, 46; rabbits, 7; various, 
7; salmon and grilse, 6; trout, 19; total, 2,227 head.—Land 


Dittmar PowpEr— Winous Point Shooting Club—Jan. 11. 
Editor Forest and Stream: I have have seen a large amount 
of discussion in your paper over the Dittmar powder; I hard- 
ly pick up one that has no reference to it. All speak well of 
it. I have used it and have seen it used a good deal. My 
experience has been, that if fired on the day or the day after 
being loaded it works well, but the longer it stands loaded 
the less liable is it to work at all, and when loaded two or 


used it and have seen it used only in duck shooting in a moist 
atmosphere. It may be it gathers moisture more easily than 
the black. But this has been the experience of all I bave 


vantage, has the powder been used in damp places and has it 


Witperngss Fiorma.—The following interesting letter 
is from a correspondent of this journal who is attached to the 
Government surveying party in quest of the best practicable 
trans-peninsula route for a ship canal, to connect the Atlantic 


is up the St. Mary’s River and down the Suwannee, concern- 


The labor is by no means 





























































N Jaques—1 11111111111101111011111101110 
01011101101111111011-—41, 

D Caughlin—1 1101011111111111111000111110 
111111011111101111001-—a, 

Wm Potter, Jr—111111116100011100111011111 
1111001101011111111111 0-8, 

8 Dannerlein—1 111011110111110111101110110 
1000111101F10110110111 0-8. 

A E Miller—00011011011000010101000101110 
00100111111101111001 1-27, 


C E Baker-—-0 0001110100100101110010111111 
1100001001011000000 1 1—2, 

Next regular shoot will be held Feb. 22. A, EB. M. 

BROOKLYN AND PHILDELPHIA GUN CLUBS.—A match between teams 
of the #rooklyn and I’hiladelphia Gun Clubs was shot on the Brooklyn 
club’s grounds, Dexter Park, L. L, last Saturday. The conditions 
were: 25 yards rise, 5 traps, 114 oz. shot, 80 yards boundary. The birds 
were a good lot aud strong flyers. Following is the score: 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 





G FGildersieeve,...1 1 1111113141031 31 1 114 
2d 1, 4-32 111041311 14¢4 
Lie hee eee Be 2 de © ee 
Rots Se Op. 2-7 eo ee 
Re Ot ad eas Pe eae 
9 @ 4° }-1 1 2 31 Oise 
O°) 241-90 28! 140.52 P93 Se 
<1 @ 141 P02 1.81 A bee 
Philadelphia Gun Olub, 
FRM <s...6-605008 BLU. 23 Oe P74 Fs he 
HA Burroughs......1 11 1°10 1.141 6° 1.1 21 °1. 4-18 
Dr Bickley .....0.-..1 0111101141431 412141 OOD 
W Meredith......... C1022 3:0 1-434) ets 24 eee 
BReeve.coesscee 2 1.1.1 1 bed 13 2 6.1 00-1 
J C Rupee...... coveted 200 T° Oe. 1 2 ee 2 Bee 
HB Montgomery...0 1101011211110 0 «10 
H D Thomas........ 1 OOO" Tt 0 OO: tts} Fy oe oe 
The winning team received 1,000 feather-filled glass balls from the 


Bohemian Glass Company, 


Mipway GUN CLUB.—Manalapanville, N. J., Jan. 23.—The Midway 
Gun Club held its regular monthly shoot for the champion gold medal 
yesterday ; 1rom ground traps, handicapped rise, 80 yards boundary: 















Conover..... 5 ooedl YOR occevccscceel O 111 1 1-4150-8 
I Lambertson.. corte gk), 8. 1.341 8 1s 
Ivins... «21 doh 22d OD OL Sek Bok 
Warn.. re 3 2 7°0 1°@:1° 6 4s 4 
Heyer......-- -21 . +-*—@-- 2 Ow t 1-2 Oe 
Vanderveer. 21 . Bh. O0@-3 4" 10g 38 
8S Lambertson . 23 . ol 2D 242.8.6''1-T- ogc 
Haight....... 23 . ~-l 110431200410 0-5 
Vanbrock: -26 2 10010010 0 1-4 
C Warn.. 21 . ol 1 0.0 9 

Farringto) . * wl 100w 

Disbrow.. Ceccccseeces 1100w 


Sweepstakes followed. First match—First money, $10; second, $6. 
First divided between Miles Johnson an‘ I. Lambertson; second be- 
tween Haight and Vanbrockle. Second match—First money, $10; 
second, $6. First won by G. Dye, second won by Johnson & Haight, 


The Midway Gun Olub is the pioneer organization of this county, and 
its meubers are active, intelligent and thorough sportsmen. Four or 
five years ago we had no shooting clubs in the county, Thanks to 
your influence we now have five, composed of the best men of the 
couutry. ‘These ciubs are not only organized for the amusement and 
improvement of trap shooting, but for anotner important Object, viz, 
the protection’ and propagation of game, enforcement of the game 
laws, etc. This wimter we expect to get an act passed by the Legisia- 
ture incorporating the ‘‘Moumouth County Game Protective Associa- 
tion ;” I believe similar in its chief aspects to that of the “West Jersey 
Association.” With the co-operation of the farmers and sportsmen, it 
is earnestly hoped to attain the objects of the organization. The Mid- 
way is represented in the Legislature this winter by a thorough sports- 
man, add also in the New Jersey State organization, which gives the 
greatest encouragement to the friends of true and legitimate sport in 
our county and State. Ww.I.c, 


PENNSYLVANIA—Oarlisle, Jan, 17.—Match for a 700-lb, porker ;” 
glass balls, 21 yards rise, Bogardus rules ; best score for hog; second 
best, special purse: 











J C Rupp (for Res) -11111101110011111111-17 
J C Rupp... 21111001011111111111—16 
R Shearer.. 1111111101111101001 0-16 
K McKeeghan 11111011110011111001—~15 

Wel csene 22101001111001111110—14 
D Umholtz.. 111111110011 011001 1__ 
GD Keller.. 1100011111010111100-4 
Keller (for Peffer). 011011110111000011 1-12 
Noble (for Noffsinger 010011011001110111 11 
Reed (for Miller).... 0111110000900001011090—9 
JJ Ringwault....... 0110100011101010000—8 
Ringwault (for Sipe). 91110000011000000119—7 
Boas (for Burgner).......-... 0110000001000000110—5 
Jan, %4.--Mateh at pigeons at Huntsville, Pa.,on Harrisburg and 
Potomac R. R., for a 1,000-lb. hog; 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary 
Bogardus rules ; birds extra good flyers: , 
JC RUPP..-sececccccsesccveecssscesceeseeenl 11011041 «1-7 
FO WON 53% s0c0e es paths mie ee Ge We ae ae Ge ge es 
J 8 Ringwault..... ool O 01141041 1-6 
Geo MeKeeghan........cocccessevccesere oe 2 2 LAT C8 ee 
D Umholtz..... i baciaaied a ee We ee Be Ne Oe 
TD) GERI: vececcsvdscessscs 3.0. 0.1,250-1 1-65 
HT NOUI1O, 20. wcccccccceccovscccvce t U8 6.3 OD tue 
J DRO .-.. vocseeesee 0.6 0.1 34- S34 
Willis Humer..ec....cecscese 0001100 Hg 


wee having all been shot, the hog between Rupp and Wolf was 
divided. 

Match at glass balls, Huntsville, Pa., Jan. 24; 21 yards rise, Bogardus 
rules to govern, Sweepstakes; 3 purses, 15 entries; 15 balls each: 
J. C. Rupp, 1st purse, broke 15 straight; Kaufman, 2d purse, 14; 
Wolf, 3d purse, 13, ; SCHELL. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Frankford, Jan. 22.—Match at Whitehall for double- 
barrelled gun; Long Island rules, 21 yards rise, 1% oz. shot: 















Ham Diston.. ol RSE EI Bie 
1111 0wW 
1110w 
Ow 
10 
Lidiiaii’ ae 

111 1 
Lee Ce ” 
iit 
2711711 1— 

10 ~ 
dd 2 tA SD 8 Ate 
00 OW 
eT t+. bi O97 

F BAKO .eeesecseese coccccresencecess cool 11 OW 

to shoot off at a subsequent 


a Ba7ee Vanhorn and Cornell tied on 10 
ate. i 


2ohe ee ee. ee ~~ us, 38 yards, match of the Redwood 
‘al's Sportsmen’s Club; glass ba yards, Bogardus rules. Map 
of the members had not shot before. Score: di 





Bohn.......1111111111—10 Dornberg...0000001111~4 

Toueley....1000010111—5 Laughlin...1011011110—7 

Teoney.....1011011011—7% O'Hara 90011100010—¢4 

Paine.......111111°1111—10 Darks.......101 1011117 

Cook....-..0001011111—6 Daniels.....111111111 1~10 
es 


Ties on ten—21 yards. ° 
BOWD.,..-.e00-+ -+-eel 1110-4 Daniels................1101 14 
PAINE. .0<sececse eoveeeel 1111-6 : 
Ties on seven—21 yards; ~’ 
Tenney.......... coves LO100—2 Darke........5....000060010 0-1 
Laughlin ..............0 10 0 0—1 


Wisconsin—Baraboo, Jan, 20.—Score at glass balls; 18 yards rise, 
Bogardus trap and rules; six degrees below zero: 





BONG ise. 500 ci ssecse Seceect’ 0 0 0-0 020.6 2°11 2/7 Foe 
Warren...... > 01001211000 1/1 0X6 
Eili tt, JT... OO. 250.0 eT 4268 1 ee 
WRISEOR. 05 .ccucces os aes Od 1 0 I°l “0-6 1 OT 8 oe 
EllOtt.....cevsccesscceseceeel O 1 1:1-1°0 01012100 31~8 
Brewe?. ..,speseccnsseeisesssd 1° 0 0 1 :1°051 0.4 TT O 9 
Kartack..........s-egeeee--0 111111001000 168 
| 
—See Bogardus’ Advertisement, : 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Che Benne. 
RICHMOND DOG SHOW. 


DOG show was held at Richmond, Va., last week in 

A connection with the Second Annual Exhibition of the 
Virginia Poultry Association. This being the first attempt at 
a dog show in Richmond, the entries were, of course, not 
numerous, but the quality. was very good, and next year, no 
doubt, the show will be largely patronized by breeders. The 
following is the report 0 the judges, which includes the 

rize list: 
eS the Managers of the Richmond Bench Show of Dogs: 

Gentlemen—The undersigned, who were requested to act as 
judges at the exhibition, respectfully report as follows: At 10 
o’clock A. M., January 16, 1879, we assembled to discharge our du- 
ties. Our associate, Dr. Jud. B. Wood, was prevented from act- 
ing by sickness. We secured the aseistance of 8. G. Tinsley, Esq., 
in judging setters and hounds. The following are our awards: 

lass 3—Rough-coated St. Bernard—ist, Mr. James Duke, 
Class 14—Pointer Dogs—None exhibited were worthy of men- 





aka 19—Pointer Bitches under 50lbs.—Two specimens desery- 
ing mention, but lacking size sufficient to be awarded. 

Class 21—Pointer Puppies over six and under twelve months 
—Bitch—J. F. Gibson exhibited a very pretty liver and white 


tick. : 
Class 26—English Setters—Dogs—Ist, T. F. Taylor, Richmond, 
1 hite and tan dog. 

eo 27—English Setter Bitches—ist, T. F. Taylor’s Queen 


Bess. 2 
Class 28—English Setter Pups over six months—Dogs—Ist, T. 


* F. Taylor’s Vidocq, black and tan. 


Class 30—English Setter Pups under six months—Dogs—Ist, 
William Mahone’s orange belton, Beppo. 


Class 32—Champion lack and Tan Setters—Dogs—T. F. Tay- 


lor exhibits Champion King, winner of prize for pups under 
twelve months old at Baltimore in 1878. We do not think highly 
of this dog. E 

Class 33—Champion Black — —_ Setter—Bitch—Ilst, Fan, 

ith li by Champion Rupert. 
ae eee old Tan! Sattars-Doga—Ist. T. F. Taylor's 
Scott. Very handsome dog. : 

Class 39—Black and Tan Setter Pups under six months—Bitches 
—Ist, C. H. Epps. ; - 

Class 42—Red or Red and White Setters—Dogs—Iist, T. F. Tay- 
lor’s Scout by Plunket. : 

Class 43—Red or Red and White Setters—Bitches—Ist, T. F. 
Taylor’s bitch Jane, by Rufus. _ : 

Class 46—Red or Red and White Pups under six months—Dogs 
—l1st, T. F. Taylor’s pup Hawk, out of Jane by Scout. 

Class 47—Ked or Red and White Setters under six months— 
Bitches—T. F. Taylor exhibited three gyps of same litter as last 


named. 

Class 60—Foxhounds, best couple—Richmond Hunting Club 
exhibits Brandt and Joe Johnson—a fine pair; also handsome 
brace of pups; also lovely bitch of very delicate texture. 

Class 62—Beagles—Mr. W. L. Bradbury exhibits a brace of 
very diminutive beagles, of which we are not judges, and as to 
which we could secure no competent judge. 

Class 65—For Terriers—Dogs—Mr. W. L. Bradbury exhibits a 
beautiful specimen. 

Class 74—Bull Terriers, dog or bitch—George Ives for dog 
named ——. 

Class 73—Bulldogs—None worthy of mention. Terriers—Seve- 
ral exhibited ; wanting points of any specific breed ; pretty, but 
mongrel. 

We cannot conclude without saying that we regard the show as 


ETHAN ALLIN ON DOGS FOR RUFFED 
GROUSE, 





POMFRET CENTRE,’ Jan, 13, 1879. 

EpiTor ForEST AND STREAM : 

In the FoREST AND STREAM, Of Jan, 2, 1saw my name mentioned in 
an article ¢n spaniels, in which the writer infers that my breed of 
setters have been made by crossing the clumber spaniel on the 
setter. To set this matter right I would say that I never bred froma 
clumber spaniel or had one in my kennel, Nor have I ever bred to 
anything but a pure setter. My breed of setters have been made from 
different crosses of setters that have come under my own observation 
in the field. Ihave always made it a rale to never breed from a dog 
until I have first seen him on game in the field. If all right there, and 
he showed indications of being purely bred, I did not hesitate to breed 
to him. It is by judicious crossing for forty years that [ have made 
my breed of setters what they are at the present day. I have always 
bred for quality, irrespective of color, and the result has been color in 
all varieties except solid colors, Ihave always been a stickler for 
white, or part white, in preference to solid colors, so my dogs now are 
invariably part white. Ruffed grouse has always been my favorite 
game bird, and I have bred my setters with especial reference to that 
kind of game, and my success in the matter I leave to those who have 
witnessed their field performance on that bird. Different writers en- 
tertain different opinions in regard to what constitutes a first class 
ruffed grouse dog, yet all agree that an obedient, easy controlled dog 
is indispensable to success. Some class a trailing, pottering dog, that 
depends on foot scent to find his game, as No.1. I admit more ruffed 
grouse can be shot over such a one than over a fast, headlong one, that 
expects to be within ten feet of his game before he points. I do not 
class either as No, 1 ruffed grouse dogs, no matter how staunch they 
may be. A No. 1 ruffed grouse dog should carry a high head and have 
scenting powers sufficient to carry a fresh trail without nosing the 
ground, and be able to point his game staunchiy at from thirty to fifty 
yards with the wind in his favor, and have sufficient judgment, when 
roading before the wind, to point before he comes within flushing dis- 
tance, and unless he can do it Ido not class him No, 1. In the Forgst 
AND STREAM, Of Nov, 14, 1878, Mr. Everett Smith speaks of the habits 
of ruffed grouse inthe -wiids of Maine, and tells Of good sport to be 
had with them by riding along wood roads and shcoting them from a 
wagon, and I do not doubt it can be done there; but if he called that 
sport I have yet to learn what sportsmen generally call sport. I reckon 
he would have a long ride in this part of Connecticut before he would 
make a big bagin that way. He also classes them as inveterate run- 
ners, but sere I do not think they are as much inclined to run as 
quails. With us they are the most shy game bird to approach we have 
in this part of New England, and it is only the most keen-scented, cau- 
tious dogs that can be depended on to point them. The idea of the 
priving a fast quail dog of his range that has been instilled into him 
in open fields, and bringing him down to close work in thick cover as 
an expert on ruffed grouse, is, in my Opinion, like putting the cart be- 
fore the horse, and to me seems ridiculous. Would it not be much 
easier to teach a dog to range in open than to shorten-his range in 
cover after he had learned to range in open, especially on ruffed 
grouse, where a single word will often flush them; when they scarce 
mind the presence of the dog? Now, in this matter I do not claim to 
be right, but this is merely my judgment. ETHAN ALLIN. 
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JUDGING AT THE Detroit SHow.—Zditor Forest and 
Stream: I see your contemporary is still banging away at 






Sait AnD Ioz.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Our Board of 
Health has recently an ordinance prohibiting the scatter- 
ing of salt on the side-walks and horse-car tracks, on account 
of the very deleterious influence that this freezing mixture 
has on the feet and boots and shoes of ians and the 
hoofs of horses. There have been some letters in the daily 
papers referring to the suffering which this process causes to 
dogs. My setter a few days ago, while following me a 
the slush on & side-walk, began to limp in a most extraordi- 
nary manner, very much as though he a thorn sticking in 
the ball of each of his fore-feet. While I was looking at him 
in astonishment he keeled over on his side and began lick- 
ing his paws furiously. On examining I could not see any 
cut or foreign body in the ball of the paws, but I noticed that 
they felt very large and stiff, and further examination showed 
that between his toes were solid masses of ice, which stuck so 
hard (he is very thickly furred there), that it was with diffi- 
culty that I removed them. I should think that it would not 
require a very long exposure of the feet in that mixture to 
freeze them enough to permanently disable a dog. Of the 
danger to bipeds of this practice this is not the place to speak, 
but I merely mention the fact as showing the advantage, even 
to canine companions, of having a competent board of profes- 
sional men to watch over the health and well-being of a large 
city. Mio Mac. 

Boston, Jan. 17, 1879. 
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A New Rerritver.—A correspondent writes: ‘“‘A few 
days since I was out shooting wild duck on a pond some miles 
from Los Angeles, Cal. Some of them fell in the middle of 
the pond, which was deep. I had no dog with me and was 
casting about in my mind what I should doin order to get 
them out, when a boy came along from a neighboring ranch- 
house accompanied by a greyhound. I asked him to try 
whether his dog would bring out my ducks. He replied that 
he thought the dog would not do so; but at the same time he 
threw a small stone into the pond near to one of the birds, and 
immediately the dog started in, made up to the bird, took it 
into his month, and, without munching it in the slightest de- 





gree, brought it out and laid it at the boy’s feet. The boy 


threw in a second stone near another bird, and again the dog 


went in and retreived the bird in the same handsome manner, 
just as though he had been regularly trained to the work. The 
whole performance struck me as a very unusual and remark- 
able one, especially as the dog had no previous training. I 
wonder whether any one ever used a greyhound as a retriever 
before. C. B. 


+ 
Nore.--We shall feel indebted if persons who desire to 


claim name will give the breed of their dogs and their age.— 
Ep, 


—Mr. John N. Meyer, of New York, claims the name of 


Brenda for his liver and white pointer bitch pup, out of the 
Westminster Kennel Club’s Flirt, by Sensation. 


—Mr. R. M. Harvey, of Philadelphia, claims the name of 


Cora Black for his black and white bitch by Levering’s Harry 
out of Levering’s Dot. 


—Mr. H. R. McLay, of Baltimore, claims the name of 


Chance for his Gordon setter by Palmetto out of Belle. 


—Mr. E, M. Kellum, of Vincennes, Ind., claims the name 


5 apes bilee neater ome GRE ita cits Sac ai tear aid 


in all respects most creditable, considering the short notice given. 
We think it unjust to dog-owners in other portions of this State 
to do more than express that the prize-winners are entitled to the 
awards among those present. We think fuller opportunity for ex- 
hibition should be given dog-owners in other portions of the 


State before any awards attempt to declare a State or other eu 
Wosuggest that t'6 State Fair presents a fine oppor- 


tuuity for a display where the whole State can be represented. 
We doubt, however, whether the State can furnish a handsomer 
exhibit of English setter dogs than we had at your exhibition. 
We cannot conclude without expressing the gratification we feel 
at seeing in our midst a kennel of such varied, well selected, ap- 
proved and carefully separated strain of setters as Mr. T. F Taylor 
possesses. It has already done much toward restoring the pres- 
tige of Virginia dogs, and, we doubt not, will continue to do great 


premacy. 


good. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Joun 8. WiszE, W. RusszEtt Ropinson, Judges; 8. G. ‘Tinsuey. 
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SCOTCH TERRIERS AT DETROIT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21, 1879. 





of Rupert, Jr., for his puppy bought of T. F, Taylor, Rich- 
mond, Va., born Jan. 2, 1879, out of Champion Foss, by 
Champion Rupert. Rupert, Jr., is full Gordon setter, black 
and tan, no white ; exact color of Champion Rupert. 

—-Mr. Jacob Eckstein, of Philadelphia, claims the name of 
Roll for his black and white ticked setter puppy out of Pack- 
er’3 Queen, by Levering’s Harry; whelped Oct. 14, 1878, also 
— Jane for a red setter bitch out of his Gypsey by Hart’s © 

atsy. 

—Mr. Geo. H. Thomson, of Philadelphia, claims the 
name of Diogenes for his red Irish setter pup, but gives no 
pedigree. 


John Davidson. It only goes to prove what was originally 
asserted by Mr. Whitman, that it is not his’ great desire that 
fairness shall be shown at all trials and bench shows, unless a 
slight departure may be occasionally taken in favor ofthe 
plues. I, by chance, happened to meet Mr. Davidson at the 


Detroit Show, and he expressed himself well pleased with the 
judging of sporting dogs, and felt highly complimented that 
Mr. Stoddard should have corroborated his opinion regarding 
the merits of those he had formerly judged. I have heard 
that Mr. Davidson was solicited to judge the Detroit Show, 
but the decision was put off until after the Nashville trials, 
and in the meantime Mr. Davidson’s article regarding Nellie 
appeared, and he was then informed that that article settled 
it—he could not act as judge. If Mr. Davidson did say the 
show, except in setter classes, showed but few good speci- 
mens, he was correct, as worse specimens than were shown 
in several classes one seldom sees. The management was 
good. I think the tirade of abuse heaped on Mr. Davidson 






































Rational Pastimes. 


Tae PerpgstriaN Furore.—lIncited by the success of 
































Ep1ToR Forkst AND STREAM: 
Your correspondent ‘‘ Druid,” speaking of the Scotch ter- 
riers at the Detroit Dog Show, says: ‘‘’The winner of the 
first prize should have received no notice, he being a red dog, 
but nicely built.” Ihave no knowledge of the facts of the 
case other than the above words, and am not personally inter- 
ested in this particular case, but I ask for information if the 
fact of a Scotch terrier being red should be against him in 
judging? Mr. Tileston’s book of points, compiled from Stone- 
henge and adopted by the Westminster Kennel Club, gives 
the colors as either pepper or mustard (which I understand to 
include all the shades from red to yellow). At our last show 
here the first prize was given to a dog of the mustard or red 
variety, though there were some pure blue dogs exhibited 
which were not noticed. The second was taken by a light 
blue dog with buff legs (owned by the writer), and two re- 
markably fine seven-month pups of a red color were marked 
**V. H. O., but too young for prizes.” I shall exhibit at our 
next show a pup from one of these two and the first prize dog, 
and though I will admit biue or pepper is perhaps a prettier 
color in itself, I think I have good authority for considering 
that, point for point, a red or mustard Scotch terrier should 
be judged as high as a blue or pepper colored one. 
Very respectfully yours, R. 8. R. 
Our correspondent is probably confounding a nondescript 
class which has found a p at our shows, known as the 
Scotch terrier class, and whith admits any broken haired ter- 
rier with the true Dandie Dinmont class. If there was no 
class for Dandies at the Detroit show the judge was quite 
right in placing a red dog first, all other things being equal, as 
certainly the Dandie has a perfect right among Scotch terriers. 
It is true that this Scotch class was abolished and a class made 
for broken haired terriers other than those for which specific 
classes are provided. 
_ OO 
MR. DAVIDSON TO “DEAD SHOT.” 
MONROE, Jan, 25, 1879. 
Eprrok Forest AnD STREAM : 

To ‘Dead Shot,” in the Chicago paper of Jan, 25, on “ Why Mr. 
Davidson did not judge at Detroit,” I will merely say that a “Dead 
Shot” who cowardly shoots from behind a screen I consider unworthy 
of notice, A ring cannot be either straight or square. 

JOHN DavIpson. 


toall. No “ring” for them. Far Pray. 


Detroit, Jan, 24, 1879. 
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Porsoninc BY StRroHNINE.—We are indebted to a corres- 
pondent at York, Maine, for the following account of a suc- 
cessful treatment of a case of poisoning : 


December 15, 1878, Susie was discovered in a tetanic con- 
vulsion about 4 Pp. m. She was taken into the house ina state 
of complete rigidity. From the tetanus-like seizure, and the 
frequent recurrence, as wel] as the increasing severity, of the 
spasm, I diagnosed strichnia poisoning. 

In the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal for July,'78, an 
article is copied from the Daily Graphic, which sheet copied 
from WVature, an account of a Skye terrier having been 
poisoned * with strychnia, and rescued by the use of chloral 
hydrate. I determined to try it in thiscase. The experiments 
of the British Medical Association made last year proved con- 
clusively that a fatal dose of chloral hydrate would neutralize 
a poisonous dose of strychnia, and that the minimum fatal 
dose of the former for a rabbit was twenty-one grains. Hay- 
ing only a syrup of chloral at hand, of course hypedermic 
medication was out of the question. I gaveher a tablespoon- 
ful of the syrup (two drachms to the ounce), with the effect 
of relieving the convulsion ina few moments. When there 
were signs of a recurrence I gave her another spoonful. After 
having taken four tablespoonfuls of the syrup she slept quietly 
for a few minutes, and by 9 Pp. m. she was able to stand, 
although she had not the power of co-ordination. At 11 P. M. 
the action of the heart was at times somewhat irregular, but 
all symptoms of convulsions had disappeared, and the next 
day, except a slight stiffness of the legs and headache, she 
was as well as usual. If twenty-one grains of chloral is a 
poisonous dose for a rabbit, certainly one hundred grains 
would be a fatal dose fora dog of less than five times the 
weight of a rabbit, and the whole amount taken by Susie 
(about 240 grains) of itself was sufficient to kill her, From 
my experience in this case Iam led to the conclusion that 
chloral hyrate is as truly an antidote for strychnia poisoning 
as is albumen for the ordinary poisons. ‘fhe main point in 
the treatment seems to give a fatal dose of choral to counter- 
act the fatal dose of strychnia. J. O. Srzwanr. 


and others had much todo with there not being a larger show 
than there was. Sportsmen do not view with favor the rule 
or ruin policy of your contemporary ; they believe in justice 


Madame Anderson, a host of ambitious pedestrians are rush- 
ing into the sawdust arena, eager to surpass the feat of the 
English pedestrienne. In East New York a womanis attempt- 
ing to walk 2,700 quarter miles in 2,700 consecutive periods 
of twelve minutes each; in the Fifth Regiment Armory, this 
- city, two men are on the track, one to cover 2,000 half miles 
in 2,000 consecutive twenty minutes, and the other to walk 
2,000 half miles in 2,000 half hours; at the Brewster Build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth St., Miss Annie Bartel is 
on the way to fame and fortune. Her task in 3,000 quarter 
miles in 3,000 consecutive quarter hours. Washington, D. 
C., has an exhibition of similar character, and there are 
others throughout the country of which we cannot begin to 
keep track. They are wise women in their day and genera- 
tion who take advantage of the present interest in such ex- 
ploits to wring a generous fortune from the sight-seeing pub- 
lic; for the time is coming when that same public will be so 
satiated with the spectacle of femininity propelling itself 
around a sawdust track that it will refuse to put its hand into 
its pocket for the chink; andthe homely old proverb has it : 
‘* Money makes the mare go.” 


—Toward the close of her late walk in Brooklyn Mme. 
Anderson made many laps very fast —asleep. 







—One of the pedestrians who recently undertook a long: 
distance walk was named Trott. Trott ought to be barred 
Why not give Walker, Foote and Leggett a chance ? 


—A pedestrian who has been attempting to cover 450 miles 
in six days at Mozart Garden, Brooklyn, retired at the expira- 
tion of his time with 411 miles to his credit. Next! 


—C, A. Harriman, who is to meet O'Leary, completed 150 
miles in three days in Brooklyn last week. 


Frrty-Hovurs’ Watx—The walk of fifty hours between 
Miller and Ross at the Baltimore Academy of Music termi- 
nated Saturday evening. Miller had forced the pace from the 
beginning, and had broken down his opponent. The score at 
the finish was: Miller, 131 miles; Ross, 105 miles. Miller 
was off the track 15 hours and Ross 20, hours. 
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For Forest and Stream and Rod and,Gun. 
ON SKATES. 





N these degenerate days we have no such skaters as there 
were in the sturdy old times. Notwithstanding the great 
popularity to which it attained only a few years ago, the aver- 
age skater now requires more territory than ever in order to 
exhibit his spasmodic skill, He is very much such an artist 
as that ambitious academician who ordered a hundred square 
yards of canvas on which to paint a landscape that would 
have looked much better if reduced to ten feet by seven. In 
skating, as in many other arts, we do not condense and con- 
centrate. It is only the most perfect among artists who can 
reproduce ‘in perspective upon infinitesimal surface. The 
ability to do so is gained only by constant practice and earnest 
application. The vast area of our country and our lack of 
years scem to lead us into corresponding ideas of doing 
things, and unless we attempt them on a grand scale—like 
that fellow who went ‘‘ around the world on skates”—they 
attract no attention, although to compass the globe on skates 
requires less preparation than to write one’s name backward 
on the ice with skates, or dance a minuet under the same con- 


ditions. 

No doubt the god Uller, of ancient fame, derived much 
of his reputed beauty by reason of his fondness for skating. 
At all events, with the single exception of walking, there is 
no more natural or healthful exercise than skating. But as 
with dancing, swimming and various other amusements, we 
are apt to overdo it in the attempt to make excess answer for 
frequent and regular practice. It is only the strong, healthy 
man or woman, with plenty of leisure and funds, who can 
undertake long-distance skating. To those in suitable con- 
dition, however, this affords the keenest pleasure imaginable, 
especially if the additional charm of accomplished skating 
has been acquired ; for stretching away upon a frozen lake 
or river, where the ice has no visible limit, is a magnificent 
sport. In Scotland and Ireland, and other extremely cold 
countries, it is not an unusual thing to see parties of three or 
five spending weeks and months on the polished blades, visit- 
ing widely several localities, and making an average of fifty 
or even seventy-five miles a day. : 

It is only at rare intervals that such expeditions can be un- 
dertaken in the United States, owing to the extremes of at- 
mospheric changes and frequent heavy snows ; therefore, we 
must be content with fine-art skating and a day’s excite- 
ment ‘‘all along shore,” in pursuit of deer andfox. A 
thrilling adventure of the latter description once came under 
my observation, not far from the headwaters of the Chenango 
and Susquehanna rivers. I was skating with a friend on the 
former river, about five miles north of binghamton. It was 
a clear, cold day, with a bright sun, two feet of snow on the 
ground, including a light crust, yet not a flake on the beauti- 
ful ice, for the swift river had not closed until most of the 
snow fell, and the little that had lain for a day or two had 
melted in the February sun, which came out genial and kind 
after the long storm. [t was near the close of the month, 
and the sun was high, his welcome smile having tempted us 
out in pursuit of ducks, which came a long distance to one 
of the many coves in that vicinity, where water from several 
living springs kept the cove open, although there was an 
average of five inches of ice in mid-channel. This place was 
on lands belonging to the old half-mile square Indian reser- 
vation, known as “‘Glen Castle” and ‘‘ Cascadel,” the latter 
a beautiful brook, which empties isto the river further south. 
The farm then belonged to a gentleman in New York named 
Pierson. The ‘Castle Farm,” as it was sometimes called, 
contained 800 acres, and had every variety of landscape within 
its bounds. At that time a grove existed near the mouth of 
Cascadel, in which the ring where the Indians danced round 
their camp-fire was plainly marked, as no tree or underbrush 
would grow where so many feet had stamped the sod in days 
and nights gone by. ‘Lhis grove covered an acre or 
two, and had chestnut, pine, beech and oak within 
it, and several fine beech trees, as well as oak sprouts grew in 
the centre of this camp-fire-ring, as we then called it. This 
was a famous place, for the poor Indians were burried at the 
base of the knoll on which this grove stood, and the brook, 
which comes down from the northwest, makes a graceful 
curve to the southward around the knoll, so that during high 
water it washed out not only flint arrow heads and old Queen 
Anne cents, but bones of the fated red men as well. Asa 
boy I have picked up many curious relics of the vanished 
race thereabout, and remember reading in Wilkinson’s ‘‘ An- 
nals of Binghamton” the particulars of the sale of the reserva- 
tion which, by means of fire-water and fraud, the Indians 
were induced to part with for our old rifles. 

The cove is formed by setting back of the river upon marshy | 
land extending southwestward to a circular ridge in the old 
orchard where the Indians had a stockaded or palisaded in- 
closure which they designated as ‘“‘the castle,” and within 
which some twenty or thirty families kept their lodge fires 
burning. The river abounded with fish of many kinds—I 
have seen very large bass caught there in my time—and the 
hills were alive with deer and small game of nearly every 
variety. It wasa paradise for the braves, and but for the red 
man’s love of the pale-face’s firewater their descendants 
might have been enjoying it still. On the day described my 
friend carried a double barreled side and side shot-gun, and I 
had my splendid little top-and-bottom rifle and shot, built by 
Stuart, of Binghamton—a capital gunsmith, by the way, who 
still lives, notwithstanding some terrible adventures in the 
wilds of South and Central America. I was a boy then, and 
our guns were muzzle-loaders. The ‘‘ breech-butters,” as we 
named the other kind, were only just making their appear- 
ance, and we did not like them, for our old ’uns would not 
only reach further but shoot more accurately than the breech- 
loaders, which have since been greatly improved, I am glad to 

add, and consequently my prejudice has been softened ; but 
go strong is habit within us that if 1 were going ducking“ to- 
morrow I would much prefer the old muzzle-loader, for the 
others have a ‘‘ measly trick of missing” yet, which I do not 
like or care to get better acquainted with. 

The traveler coming south over the A. & 8. or 8S. & B. 
branch of the D. L. & W. may see the cove, as if is in plain 
sight of the iron bridge, a few rods south of Chenango Bridge 
Station, on the latter railway. The river makes a sharp bend 
to the southward about half a mile west of the bridge, and in 
the elbow of the curve thus formed is the scene 1 have de- 
scribed. 

As my friend and I were skimming on up the river with 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


our guus thrown into the hollows of our left arms and our 
skates making a subdued ‘‘ch-r-r-r” in the hard glare ice, we 
caught sight, almost instantaneously, of two bibeds apparently 
covered with blood from head to foot. They were half or 
three-quarters of a mile distant up the river and near the op- 
posite or eastern shore. They were on skates and had guns 
like ourselves, and somewhere further to the eastward, behind 
a strip of woodland, we could hear that long, musical bay of a 
bound, which is unmistakable evidence of a strong scent, 

My friend elevated his toes with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and as his skates ground into the ice, making a shower 
of its glittering dust fiy right and left, he asked: 

‘*What now? Are the red men returning ?” 

Before I had time to reply aloud shout and violent gesticu- 
tions from the reds, as we afterward designated them, induced 
us to look down stream where, not more than forty yards 
away, astringof three foxes were making a bee-line for the 
opposite bank, which was about 1,000 feet ahead of them. 

While my friend and I stood looking at the tempting sight, 
but withholding our fire, a rifle cracked behind us, and a 
heavy ball passed between us, killing the middle and 
largest fox instantly. We never measured the distance 
between us, bu! agreed to call it five feet, although my 
impression at that time was, and continues to be, that it 
did not exceed three feet. The free flight of the ball was not 
less than half a mile, and may have been a hundred feet more. 

To say that we were frightened does not do the occasion jus- 
tice. I never shall forget the vicious hiss of that long ball if 
I live a century. There was nothing to be said and we said 
nothing, but I saw my friend’s knees tremble as he turned to 
look at the fellows who were hastening toward us, while the 
rear and leading fox went up the bank like cats, and the 
hound came down across the eastern flats at full speed. Not 
an instant did he lose at the dead fox, but gained the western 
shore and was gone several seconds before the hunters came 
up tous. We could now see that they wore red flannel un- 
derclothing, and nothing else except boots. I afterward 
learnedjwhat I did not {know at the time, that the flannels 
were double, that is, each man wearing two sets. 

** Was you scarte, boys?” asked the larger fellow as they 
came up. 

“No,” said I; ‘‘but we arenow. Don’t youconsider such 
experiments rather dangerous ?” 
as ** Her the fox—yes! Come down, and we’ll have a look at 
im.” 

‘* What’s your name?” asked my friend, as we turned about 
and skated leisurely back. 

‘* Ain’t any—folks too poor to gin me one.”’ 

It was a year or more before we could learn his family 
name, which was Soper. The fox had an ounce ball through 

his heart, and 1am morally certain that it passed within a 
foot or two of my frieud’s shoulder, as he always assured me 
that he felt the windage, or, more accurately, the quick quiver 
of the air as the ball rushed between us on its fatal errand. 
Such experiences are very much the same as those attending 
earthquakes—the more one has of them the less he wants—for 
the fear increases with the repetition, and there is no such 
thing as getting used to it. 

There were ducks enough that day, but we did not kill 
many, as we were a long time getting our nerves quieted. 

We are indebted to Holland for the skate—schaat—where it 
is used as we use boots and shoes or horses and steam, for the 

sake of convenience and the economization of time. Itis a 
custom so ancient that there are no records of its introduction, 
and yet good skaters are almost unknown in Holland. As a@ 
nation the Dutch are awkward on skates, flinging their arms 
about like the wings of their native wind-mills. Until recent- 
ly it wes an unheard-of feat to skate ten miles continnonsly, 
They would not do it any more than the average American 
will walk that distance. Several centuries ago the people of 
Edinburgh and London led the world in popularizing the art. 
Strutt records the fact in his ‘‘Sports and Pastimes” and de- 
scribes four gentlemen who danced a double minuet on skates 
with a degree of elegance and ease far superior to that dis- 
played in the ball-ro6m. William Hone states that ‘‘the ele- 
gance of skaters on that skeet of water is chiefly exhibited in 
quadrilles, which some parties go through with a beauty 
scarcely imaginable by those who have not seen graceful 
skating.” If weexcept a few of the northwest countries of 
Europe, there is no place in the world where more accom- 
plished skaters abound than in this modern city of New York, 
although many of them are foreigners. Outside the court 
circles of St. Petersburg very little skating is done in Russia. 
Mr. William H. Fuller nowhere met with greater success and 
attention than during his tour of Russia. ‘True, most of his 
art was confined to parlor skates, but it was art for all that. 
He was dined and wined by the nobility, especially the ladies, 
and more than once he enjoyed drives with princesses. He 
could only please the Dutch by skating with folded arms, 
which was the easiest part of his programme. 

Probably one of the finest exhibitions of this description 
ever witnessed was that of the dancers, Dumas and wife, at 
Paris, in the opera of Prophete, roller skates having been in- 
troduced there as early as 1819, and the long, smooth avenues 
and boulevards were trequently enlivened by the swift skaters, 
who also flocked to the public gardens just as we now go ‘to 
on and Prospect Park to see the crowd and skate 
awhile.” 

Mr. Fuller, the athletic gentleman who circumnavigated the 
globe with a pair of roller_skates in his vest pocket, giving 
successful exhibitions of his wonderful skill in most of the 
large czties of Europe, isa native of Boston, which he left at 
the age of twenty as a seaman, going to Calcutta, thence to 
Liverpool and: back to New York, where he soon became sail- 
ing-master of a yacht. His first attempt at skating since he 
was a boy took place at Central Park subsequent to the events 
already mentioned, whither he went one day to see if he had 
forgotten his skill. Unconsciously he attracted instant atten- 
tion, and before he realized what had happened to him the 
thousands around him divided into knots and long lines, 
watching his splendid efforts, and anon cheering him as he 
performed feat after feat of the most difficult description. 

He became the lion of the hour in no time, and throughout 
the winter delighted immense crowds who visited the park 
° eS to see him and witness his unsurpassed exhibitions 
of skill. ; 

The transition to parlor skates was quite natural, and a little 
practice gave him full command of them; and shortly, com- 
bining business with pleasure, he was engaged with the man- 
ufacturer in their sale.” A little later he accompanied George 
Coppin, the Barnum of Australia, to Sydney and Melbourne, 
where he made his first appearance as Dundreary on ice— 
served hot—with all the side-dashes of that incorrigible char- 
acter. But it did not wholly please the esthetic taste of that 
bourne ; “‘ these attacks upon the constitution and respectabil- 
ity of the old country were not, after all, just the thing, you 
know,” and he ventured to return—to India—after seven 
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months of popular entertainments in the cities and large 
towns of that auriferous isle. 

At Calcutta the Nabob of Surat caused a platform, 50x100 
feet, to be laid in a grove of evergreens, where the skater gave 
a superb exhibition, beginning with a waltz, then varsovienne, 
which created great excitement and applause. A polka and 
figure skating followed, and Dundreary closed the fun ; for all 
of his falls were there, my countrymen, and were intensely 
amusing. After the entertainment was over an oflicial pre- 
sented our hero with a purse of 700 rupees, 

The Nabob gave no visible hint of satisfaction or displeasure, 
but two or three months after Fuller left Surat the Nabob 
sent him a magnificent golden star of the most ingenious 
munufacture. The points were composed of diamonds, and 
the whole was valued at $1,200. 

He went to Suez, giving exhibitions of his skill on the deck 
of the steamer which astonished passengers and crew. At the 
hotel in Suez he was invited to give an entertainment, which 
was much more elaborate than that on the steamer, and he 
was rewarded with a purse of silk, which had been filled with 
rupees, to the number of 150. Very likely it was the first 
skating ever done in the desert of the Pharaohs. 

At Constantinople our Knight of the Golden Star met with 
another flattering reception, but the countless dogs which in- 
fest that city nearly killed him. 

Odessa was his next objective point, where he bas won 
glory and his manager took the cash. Here he received his 
first bouquet from a princess. People shook hands with him 
in the street, and informed him confidentially that he had 
made a decided hit. He concluded such must be the case 
after his second appearance, when the same lady who gave 
him the bouquet stopped her carriage in the street, gave him 
a ride with her through the suburbs, and invited him to make 
her house—the Governor’s official residence—his home while 
in the city. He dined there occasionally during the six weeks 
of his stay, but never with the lady, as that was not inaccord- 
ance with court etiquette. 

He went next to the handsome city of Kherson, thence 
overland to Katherinoff. Karkov, and Poltava were his next 
stopping places. On again to Orel, where other Jadics of rank 
paid him marked attentions, for his fame had marched in 
front, and everywhere his appearance was a signal for an 
ovation. He proceeded to Zula and Moscow, remaining in the 
latter city three months, and visiting the famous Williams’ 
iron works. He tarried at St. Petersburg seven months, and 
often skated before an audience of a thousand people ; once 
in the great national theatre, for which the Government paid 
him ; on the ice of the Neva, with and under the patronage 
of the Russian Noble Club, an organization as. famous 1n its 
way as the N. Y. Y. ©.; then to Prussia and Germany, and 
finally to the paradise of skaters—Holland. He spent the 
ensuing winter in Amsterdam, where he enjoyed only three 
days of ice skating. At Rotterdam he had one fine day, and 
skated in the harbor before thousands of spectators who lined 
the river shores. At the Hague he skated before the Queen, 
and there closed his engagements on parlor skates, having 
been away from home about five years. 

The autumn of 1869 saw him once more in his native land 
for a short visit, after which he went to Paris and repeated 
his triumphs. 

Those who have nothing else to tempt them from the fire 
cannot do better than acquire the art of skating. It brings 
every muscle into full and natural play, knits the bores and 
cartilages, and stirs the blood with that inspiring exercise so 
conducive to health. Besides, it is a realization of the poetry 
of motion in its widest sense. ‘Dum vivimus, vivamus.” 


Eeo. 
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(Reported for Forest and Stream and Rod and Qun,} 
APPROACH OF THE ARCHERY 
SEASON. 





Mr. Eprrorn: Hearing there was to be a convention of 
archers in Chicago the middle of January, I concluded to 
take the trip to that city, as I was anxious to become better 
acquainted with the already famous members of the Western 
archery clubs. On my arrival, however, I was disappointed 
to find the meeting postponed. My friend, Mr. H. C. Carver, 
one of the best shots with a bow in the West, and President 
of the Chicago Archery Club, introduced me to a number of 
the members of that association, and showed me their arrange- 
ments for shooting in-doors, They are fitting up a 100-yard 
range at the Exposition building, and will soon be practicing 
regularly. 

From Chicago _I went to Crawfordsville, the home of the 
brothers Thompson, who have done so much toward creating 
an interest in archery in this country. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, the author of the charming book, 
** Witchery of Archery,” was absent, but I spent a very 
pleasant evening with his brother Will, who entertained me 
with his hunting exploits with the bow, and with whom I 
talked archery to my heart’s content. Mr. Will and Maurice 
Thompson are masters of the subject, and their experience is 
very thorough. They and other members of the Wabash Merry 
Bowmen were very much pleased with the patent split bam- 
boo bow now being made by Messrs. Conroy, Bissett & Malle- 

son, as also were the members of the Chicago Olub. They 
subjected the bow to the most severe tests, but failed to break 
anything but a few bow-springs ; in fact, Mr. Will Thompson 
pronounces them unbreakable. ‘The texture or fibre of bam- 
boo is entirely different from that of wood, and, as it runs the 
whole length of the cane, it makes the bow much tougher 
and better calculated to withstand the severe and constant 
straining. ‘ They believe these bows will take the place of im- 
ported wood bows and drive them out of the market. It 
seems to be the experience of all clubs that no wood bows 
will stand the severe shooting at_long range, and though I 
could not believe it possible at fist, [am now satisfied that 
even the finest wood bows will give out after a certain amount 
of shooting. The heavier the bow pulls the sooner it will 
break. 

I stopped on my return at Buffalo, where I found the 
archers very much in earnest. Their in-door arrangements 
for shooting are perfect. The City Armory, a well heated and 
lighted building, affords them'a splendid range up to sixty 
yards, The club have a regular practice night, and the ladies 
are frequently found practicing there pleasant afternoons. 
This, of course, gives them a wonderful advantage over us, 
who have not the facilities, and the Buffalo /team will worry 
the rest of the archers in the great,tournament at Chicago next 


season. 
I will be happy to send the plans of the butts, ete., used by 
the Buffalo archers to any club wishing to use them. The 


cost is small, and they answer perfectly. Let them send their 
address to W. Holberton, President Oritani, Archers, 65 Ful- 
ton street, N. Y. ; mt 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DERIVATIVES. 
** Now, ” in a Chili tone she said, 
‘¢ J will be Frank, ’tis true— 
Altho’ you Arab brilliant catch, 
I do not Caffre you!”’ 


“© lady, Dane to hear my suit— 
This heart is Scot by thee’’— 

‘* Nay, sir, I can not heed your words 
For you Arnaut to me!”’ 


‘s "Tis Welsh,” she added freezingly, 
**Since Siam pressed so far, 
To Hindoo you no longer here, 
And so, good sir, Tartar!” 


‘‘ What Ottoman like me to do?” 
Bewailed the stricken man ; 
‘¢P}i Finnish up my mad career 
And wed the Gallican!” 
—&t. Louis Times. 
a 

Szoret or Snake CHarMInG.—In Indla 
the favorite snake for exhibition is the cobra, 
partly because of its more striking appearance, 
and partly because its deadly character being 
so well known, any trifling with it appears to 
the uninitiated public the more wonderful. 
Nor, indeed, do the performances of the 
Hindoo snake charmer lose, on better ac- 
quaintance, all their marvelousness, for 
courage of a high order, arising partly from 
the confidence acquired by long practice, is 
manifested in seizing and bagging the. dread- 
ful ophidian. 

In most cases the charmer renders the reptiles 
harmless by drawing their poison fangs, and 
thé exhibition hecomes then merelyone which 
exhibits the snake’s highly trained condition. 
On the other hand it often happens that the 
basket contains the veritable death-dealer, 
and a cobra with his fangs undrawn is nearly 
always forth-coming if the temptation in 
money be sufficiently strong. But in the 
handling of the creature when once exposed 
there is no hesitation, for hesitation means 
death, and in the swift seizure and sudden re- 
lease there is a daring of an exceptional kind. 

A cobra strikes, when it has really made up 
its mind to strike, with lightning rapidity, 
and to dodge lightning successfully requires 
considerable agility. 

The snake charmers, however, when put on 
their mettle will grasp the erect cobra with 
impunity, owing solely to the superior speed 
of their movements, for by a feint they pro- 
voke the reptile to strike, and before it can re- 
cover its attitude seize it below the jaws. In 
the same way the ichneumon or mongoose se- 
cures in contest with venomous snakes a com- 
parative immunity. It was for a long time 


- an article of faith with writers of popular 


works on natural history that this animal en- 
joyed a complete immunity, but scientific ex- 
periment has corrected this fallacy. A mon- 
goose and cobra confined together fought free- 
ly, aud though the latter seemed to the eye to 
strike his antagonist repeatedly, the mon- 
goose, it, being examined after it had killed 
the snake, was found to be untouched. 
Another cobra was then brought on to the 
scene and, being made to close its fangs on 
the mongoose’s leg, the animal confessed its 
susceptibility to the poison by dying in about 
four minutes. It was, therefore, by its su- 
perior activity alone that in fair fight with the 
reptile it had escaped unhurt, and to the same 
cause the snake charmer owes the immunity 
that attends his exhibition. But as in the case 
of the mongoose the snake charmer, when ac- 
tually bitten, dies as rapidly as any other 
creature, in spite of all the powers of his 
charms, roots and snake stone. The Hindoo 
spectator refuses to believe this, and enjoys, 
therefore, by his credulity, a pleasure denied 
to more intelligent audiences, for if we could 
only accept as truth the charmer’s statement 
that he has really been bitten and the red 
drops on the bitten spot were actually blood 
exuding from the fatal puncture, and could 
then believe that the root he smelt, the stone 
be applied to the wound, and the charms be 
muttered were veritably counteracting the 
magic of the cobra’s poison, the spectacle 
would be of surpassing interest, since it would 
be a miracle, — Telegraph. 
ee ai a 
PLANTING TELEGRAPH Potzs BY THE AID 
oF AN Exprosive Powpger.—The Titusville 
(Pa.) Herald publishers the following: ‘‘ A 
new and improved mode of planting tele- 
graph poles has recently been discovered and 
tried with success in this city. The ground 
being staked off at a distance of about 200 
feet apart, a man starts off with a pocketful 
of four-ounce cartridges containing the won- 
derful nev2xplosive known as ‘ electric pow- 
der,’ an& witha crowbar in hishand. A hole is 
punched from 4 to 5 feet with the bar in a few 
minutes, and a cartridge dropped to the bot- 
tom with a fuse and lighted with a match. 
The operator then walks to the next stake, be- 
fore reachir~ryhich a low, dull thud is heard 
behind, a hole about the diameter of a flour 
barrel has been. blown in the ground to the 
depth of four or five feet, and the work is fol- 
lowed up by a gang of men who plant the 
poles in the holes thus made, fill in with 
vel and earth, and the job is complete. 
a —- - what oe ae with 
e , wet or , loam, vel, slate 
or bowlders (; rovided the hy ae be in- 
serted), the effect ig the same. A gang of 
four men, with the poles delivered on the 
ground—one man to blast and three to erect 
the poles and tamp them—will put up from 
100 to 150 poles a day of ten hours each. 
The Cost, therefore, of this new and improved 
rocess is oe shee mg 2s than the or- 
me! 9 tin, le hb 
wan iekionk planting telegraph poles, as 


Admirers of Artistic 
Potterv and Glass are 
invited to inspect some 
choice examples select- 


ed bv Messrs. TIFFANY 


& CO. during the Paris 
Exvosition, including : 


New Plaques by Minton, decorated by Mus- 
sill with novel marine designs. 

Salviati’s latest reproductions of the Vene- 
tian Glass of the Sixteenth century. 

Fac-similes of the Trojan iridescent bronze 
glass exhumed by Dr. Schliemann. 

New Plaques by Copeland, decorated with 
strongly drawn heads by Hewitt. 

Reproductions, by Doulton, of old Fiemish 
stone ware. 

Reproductions of the Scinde Pottery made 
by the Bombay Art Society. 

Recent examples of Ginori’s reproductions 
of old Italian majolica. 

Specimens of Capo di Monti ware, Austrian 
iridescent and enameled Glass and Limoges 
Faience of new colors. 


UNION SQUARE. 















A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. FIRST GRAND DISTRISU- 
TION, -OLAGG -B,- AT NEW ONLEANS, 1 os 
DAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1879—105th Monthly Drawing. 
Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
This institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Chari- 
table-purposes in 1868, with a capital of $1,000,000, te 
which it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000, 
ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 
will take place monthly. Jt never scales or postpones, 
Look at the following distribution : 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, 
LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Capital Prize of $30,000............... $30,006 





1 Capital Prize of 10.000.. 10,000 

1 Capital Prize of 5,000. 5,000 

2 Prizes of 5U0, 5,000 

5 5,000 

2s 10,000 

1000 10,000 

200 «= ; 10,000 

500 eI 10,000 

1,000 06 10.....ccc00 esesee 10,000 
APPROXIMATION PRIZEs. 

9 Approximation Prizes of $300......... 2,700 

9 Approximation Prizes of 200......... 1,800 

9 Approximation Prizes of 100........ 900 

1857 Prizes amounting to.............s+es-2+5 $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all 
Pill be pal ee to whom a liberal compensation 
Application for rates to clubs should only be made 
the Home Office in New Orleans. 
Write, clearly stating full address, for farther in- 
formation, or send orders to 
M,. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or to H. L. PLUM, 
319 Broadway, New York City. 


Allour Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 


Ghe Bennel, 
Fleas! Fleas! Worms! Worms! 
STEADMAN’S FLEA POWDER for DOGS 


A Bane to Fleas—A Boon te Dogs, 


This Powder is guaranteed to kill fleas on dogs or 
any other anim: Or money returned. It is put a 


in patent boxes with — pper box top, whic 
greatly facilitates its use. imple and efficacious, 
Price 50 cents by mail, Postpaid 








ARECA NUT FOR WORMS IN DOGS 
A CERTAIN REMEDY. 
Put up in boxes containing a dozen powders, with 
full directions for use. Bene 
Price 50 cents per Box by mail. 
Both the above are recommended by Rop AND Gun 
and FOREST AND STREAM, 


CONROY, BISSETT & MALLESON, 
oct 12 65 FULTON S8T., N. Y. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES. 








Twenty-one Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
awarded, including Medal of English Kennel 
Club, and of Westminster Kennel 

Club, New York. 





None are genuine unless so stamped, 
F. 0. De LUZE, 
18 South William Street, N. Y., Sole Agent. 
BROWN & HILDER, St. Louis, Western Agents, 
For sale in cases of 112 pounds, 


Dr, Gordon Stables, R. N,, 


TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND, 


AUTHOR OF THE 


“Practical Kennel Cide,”’ &c. 


bogs tolinform Ladies aud Geatlemen in America 
that he purchases and sends out dogs of any desired 
breed, fit for the highest competition, 


N. B.—A bad dog never left the Doctor’s Kennels 
decl9 tf 





Imperial Kennel. 


of Setters and Pointers Boarded, 











I keep only cockers of the finest strains. Sell only 
‘oung stock. I guarantee satisfaction anda safe de- 
livery to every customer, These beautiful and in- 

telligent dogs cannot be beaten for ruffed grouse 
and woodcock shooting and retrieving. Correspond- 





Ghe Bennel. 


OULEOUT KENNELS... 


Sportsmen in want of first-class Cocker Spaniels 
can be su: plied with either dog or bitch pups, with 
stock and delivery guaranteed, for $10 each. For 

igree, etc., address CHAS, 8. HITOHCOCK, 

ranklin, Del. Co., N. Y. 


Stud Spaniel. 





jan <f 





| 





TRIMBUSH (pure Clumber), imported direct from 
the kennels of the Duke of Newcastle. For nose the 
clumbers are unrivalled, and Trimbush is a capital 
dog to breed cockers or small-sized setter bitches to. 
Fee $20, Address H. C, GLOVER, Toms River, 
N. J, janic tt 





ATTLER—In the Stud.—Blue belton, Liewellin 
setter, winner of three bench prizes, by cham- 

pion Rob Roy, winner of five lish field trials, out 
of the pure Laverack bitch, Pickles. Will serve 
bitches at $20. Litters warranted. Irquire of L. F. 
WHITMAN, Detroit, Mich, jau2 tf 





N THE STUD—Champion imported pointer Snap- 

shot; imported red Irish setter Dash, frst New 

York, 1878 ; rted Evglish setter Frank IL, first 
Philadelphia, 1877. LINCULN & HELLYAR, Warren 
Mass. jan30 t 





XCHANGE—A well bred promising setter dog, 
seven months old, for a cocke: spaniel pup 

dog, of good stock. Address 8. F., P,U. lock box 
142, Hollidaysburg, Penn. jan301t 





HAMPION DRAKE PUPS, out of subscriber’s 

Daisy, black and white, whelped Dec, 16, 1878, 

$35 each, EDWARD J, FORSTER, 2 Dexter Row, 
Boston, jan23 4¢ 





OR SALE.—Two liver and white pointer bitch 

pups, by Champion imported Saap Shot, out of 

Fanny Il. Full ped:gree. ice, $15 each. CHAS, 
N. GABB, Northampton, Mass, jan23 36. 





ANTED.—A small pointer bitch, broken on 

ruffed grouse and woodcock, bot over three 

ears old, with gocd pedigree; also a beagle bitch, 

Brice must be low. Stamp for reply. ROBERT 
WALKER, Franklin, Del. Co., N. ¥. jan23 3t 





‘OR SALE—Red Irish setter pups, out of im~ 
ported R. I. setter bitch Mollie (litter sister of 
Mr.'John E. Develin’s Moya, prize broud bitch at New 
York and Boston Bench Shower), by Rattler, by 
Piunkett. Address DAVID G. HARTT, Soundview 
Kennel, North Port, L. I. janl6 3¢ 





OGS for still hunting and at‘acking and pulling 
down big game. Dogs possessing immense 

size, nose, courage and speed, bred especially for 
the pu e3; also very large bull-dogs can be ob- 
tained from the breeder, FRANK ADCOCK, Shev- 
ington Hall, W. Wigan, England, janié 4t 





PAYING—Bitches spayed. Address box 194 
Dedham, Mass, janl6 4t 





| 
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: fer Sale, 


WANTED TO EXCHANCE, 


A fine W. & C. Scott & Son 12-gauge MUZZLE- 
LOADING SHOT-GUN, cost $75, is in fine order, 
and is a No. 1 shooter, for a brace of COCKER. 
SPANIELS; must be over four menths old. 





Oct 8ltf 





re SALE OR BXCHANGE at a bargain, for an 
improved Winchester or Ballard sporting rifle, a 
firet-class Remington Creedmoor rifle: ; perfect in 


Broken, etc. 
Young Dogs henaiea with skill Address 
and ju ent, 
make gm. W. H. HOLABIRD, 
H, C. GLOVER, jan30 1t Valparaigo, Ind. 
Toms River, N. J. 
Splendid kenne! accommodations ; dogs have daily INNESOTA FARM—For sale, 1,660 acres im- 
access to salt water. Octlo tf M proved land in Rock County, Minnesota, with 
—_ — —_ — a aren hen house, 
grain house, fences, trees, windbreaks, elevator, 
COCKER SPANIEL windmills, wells, grading, running streains 0 fcleat 
. Railroad ; price $18,000, Onty one half tale ny cal 
ai ; price 000. Only one ha le by ri 
Breeding Kennel | ettst; price $1500, Oniy one naif mite by 
interest in immediate neighborhood. No such bar- 
oF =n to iar in Ee Sone eiveat ror hs 
shown an specifications given on application 
M. P. McKOON, Franklin, Del. Co., N ¥. iz HALLOCK, office of FOREST AND STREAM. 


ents inclosing stamp will get printed pedigrees, cir- 
cular, testimonials, etc, ” yioit 


 _ 


B UE BLOODS FOR SALE—Two dog pups, four 
months old, very handsome, by Roybel (cham- 
ee Rob Roy-Belle), out of Livy Il. (champion 
rince-Livy). These puppies combine the best 





the ew, ision and management of GENERALS G. T. | winning blood in America. For price and part culars 


BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A. EARLY. 
jan23 2¢ 


address F. A. DIFFENDERFFER, 15 Shippen 
street, Lancaster, Pa, jan30 4¢ 


every respect, with all accoutrements, Address 
B. E, B. KENNEDY, Omaha, Nebraska, 
jand9 tf 








OR SALE-—Single breech-loader, 8 gauge, 42 
inches, 14 lbs., made by Holland, of London, 

in case, with shells and implements. The load is 
8 drachms and 2% oz, shot. One of the finest guns 
in country for pointshooting, HENRY C. SQUIRES,. 
No. 1 Cortlandt street. New York. jan30 It 








TABLISHED 1820.—— 


“a 





NEW YORK: 


48 Maiden Lane, 35 Libeny St 


——_—-~ 





BOC BOSS OSSE £88 CSE SURES SSE OREN CONSE SERRE RRR OR ee 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Successors to ANDREW GLERK & CO., 





Fine Goods for Sportsmen 


A SPECIALTY. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 





Importers & Manufacturers of, & Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FISHING 


TACKLE. 





Seats Molo 9 a 


apes 


fies 1 
Pu 


3 


Dinh i Poe : 

























FOREST AND STREAM. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, 


SOLE MAKER OF 


The “Nichols & Lefever Gun,” 


_ SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 
for Sale. 


FILE BINDER. 


FILE WHICH, WHEN COMPLETED, MAKES 
@ permanent binding. For sale at this office. 
Price, 75 cents. 











IVE WESTERN QUAIL.—Per piir, $1.25; per 
doz., $6. Address CHAS, FREDERICKS, 7% 
Maujer st., Williamsburg, N. Y. jan23 tf 





Wanted. 
Gun Clubs Take Notice. 


You will be interested in sending name of your 
Gun C ub, also officers and P. O. address to 


Cc. V. BOUGHTON, 
Titusville, Pa. 





jan23 4t 





PORTSMAN’S NOTICE—WANT£ED—An experi- 
enced man, understanding the practical use of 

all sporting weapons, the use of fishing gear of all 
kinds, training and hunting of dogs, sailing and row- 
ing; also, the habits of all game birds, anima’s and 
fish, and where to find them in the United States, 
‘would like to engage with some sportsman’s club in 
charge of property of the same, or with some in- 
dividual, to hunt or take charge of his p!ace, or with 
some dealer to sell or travel. References furnished. 
Address PRACTICAL SPORTS 4AN, FOREST AND 
STREAM. janié64t 








inugements, 








TLMORFP’S GARDEN. 
SKATING on the RINK of ARTIFICIAL IOE. 
A new sheet as clear as @ mirror. 
MUSIC BY GILMORE’S SERENADE BAND. 
OPEN FROM 10 A. M. TO 10 P. M. 
Admission, 50 cents; children, half-price coupo 4 
tickets at lower rates. jan30 t 


os 





Giscellaneous, 





NAPOLEON'S CABINET 
‘CHAMPAGNE. 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 


37 BEAVER STREET N. Y. 


nov? 3m 


WATERY “soovers ORGANS. 


Thése beautiful organs 
are remarkable alike for 
purity of tone and perfect 
Inechanism. Their cases 
are all richly finished in 
Solid Black Walnut. We 
sell a better instrament at 
@ lower price than any 
-other house in the United 


States. 

Waters’Pianos 
_ Grand, Square and Up- 
right, are the BEST 
MADE, the Tone, Touch, 
= Workmanship and Dura- 
assed, Warranted for SIX YEARS. 
w for Cash or on Installments. A 
Ministers, Churches, 
















bility uns 
Extremely 
liberal discount to Teachers, 
etc. AGENTS WANTED. Catalogues Mailed. 
Second-hand Pianos and Organs at GREAT, BAR- 
GAINS. HORACE WATERS & SONS, manu- 
facturers and dealers, 40 East Fourteenth Street, 
_New York. 









Two New Styles Just Out. 
Y, Send for Price-Lists, e 


S28 BUFFALO! 





aA? 








Taxidermy Extraordinary. 
No disappointments in getting your Birds and 
Animals preserved TRUE TO LIFE, by 
A. YEOMAN, 


mS 3mo3 %6 Bowery, N. Y. 





—_ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Hiscellangous. 
NEW ENCLAND 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Comp’v. 


Pest Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Total cash assets, as per Insurance Com- 

missioner's report.........++-....+.$14,466,920 58 
Total surplus as per Insurance Commis- 

BIONET’S TEPOTE ..ceeescceeeecescecess+ 1,691,078 SB 


Benjamin F. Stevens, President. 
J. M. Gibbens, Secretary 


KENNY & RATCLIFFA. “Now 

- NNY & RATCLIFFS#..... New York City. 

F Vv. C, TARBOX...... ...-....Portland, Me.” 

E. F. EMERSON...... ......Nashua, N. Hi, 
MARSTON & WAKELIN.... Philadelphia. 
HALL & WORTHINGTON..Balcimore, Md. 
VERNOR BROTHERS,......Detrelt, Mich. 

O. CRONKAITE.............Chicago, Ill. 

J. J. WATSON.......++; eoee.8t. Paul, Minm. 
W. B. DAVIS.......... ..:..8t- Louis, Mo, 

M. C. RANDALL.............New Orleans, La. 
W. EVERSON................8an Francisco, Cal 


&. THOMAS, JR., 
GUNS, PISTOLS, SPORTING GOODS, 
196% South Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


Publications, 


HALLOCK’S 
Sportsman’s Cazetteer 


Is THE 





Shelton’s Auxiliary Rifle 


eibeien AND 
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COMBINATION SICHT AND BREECH-LOADINC SHOT-CUNS. 























TESTIMONIALS from all p»rts of the country bear evidence to the 
fact that the SHELTON AUXILIARY RIFLE BARREL, combined 
with the Breech-Loading Shot-Gun, makes the best hunting arm in 
the country, afforjing sportsmen a weapon to meet any emergency 
that may arise in the field, from the smallest game bird to the grizzly. 
Not cumbersome, quickly adjusted, and equal to any rifle for accuracy 
and penetration. No wear or injury to shot-gun or rifie barrel. Cali- 4 
bres .32, .388, .44, Winchester model, 1878; also .45 U. S. Government. _ 
70 grs. powder, 405 grs. lead. Send stamp for Circular and Price List. Gy 


AUXILIARY RIFLE BARREL CoO., 


P. O. BOX 715. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FOSS BROS. & CO. 


(Successors to F. J. ABBEY & CO.), 











MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 








Guns, Rifles, Pistols and Fishing Tackle, 
43 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
CHICAGO. 

TATHAM’S 
IMPROVED CHILLED SHOT. 


American Standard. Diameters. 
(RED LABEL.) 


Gives greater penetration and better pattern than ordinary shot. Equally well adapted to 
choke-bores, modified chokes and cylinders. 


Our chilled shot will be found free from shrinkage, more spherical, more uniform in size, 
harder, heavier and of brighter and Cleaner finish than any other. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TATHAM & BROS., 82 Beckman &St., 


MEW YoRez. 


MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ACCURATE 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN SPORT, 





AND THE 


RECOGN!ZED STANDARD AUTHORITY. 





PRICE $3, POSTAGE PAID. 





4,000 COPIES SOLD. 





For sale at office of FoREST AND STREAM, 111 Fal- 
ton street, New York. Dealers supptiea by akon 


Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New York. 


---1879--- 


Vennor’s Almanac, 
1879 and 1879. 


Weather Record for 1878 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS IN WEATHER 
PREDICTIONS. 











Also, manufacturers of PATENT FINISH, AMERICAN STANDARD DROP SHOT, and COM- 
PRESSED BUCK SHOT, more uniform than the ordinary moulded shot, 


OTT Nana Mats eet acces Ca 
$12 WATCHES 


For Only $3 Each. 


\ A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock of Watches must be closed out § 
in 90 days. The former price of these Watches 
was $12.00 each. They are silvered case and oper § 
face, all one style, and of French manufacture, the 
movements of which being well known the world over 
for their fine finish. They are used on railroads and 
steamboats, where accurate time is required, and 
give good satisfaction. Think of it, a £12.00 Watch for 
only $3.00, and warranted one year for time. 

CINCINNATI, O., October Ist, 1878. 
The Walters Importing Co. is an old established and § 
4 very reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 
= them. CINCINNATI Post. 
aiq _ After the closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 
Ff} Watches, which will continue 9© days from date of this § 
paper, no order will be filled at less than $12.00 each ; so 
lease send your order at once. With each Watch we 
urnish our special warrantee for one year 
accurate time. We will forward the Watch prompt- 
ly on receipt of $8.00, or will send C.O.D. if customers § 
esire and remit $1.00 on account. 
Address allordersto Walters Importing Co., 
180 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O, 
86> TO WATCH SPECULATORS: We call particular 
attention to these Watches, as they sell readily at from $12.00 


to $20.00 each. 0 Cut this Advertisement Out. 


WO VRS ne Seth ames ioee 04 
DUNN & WILBUR. A.MEYER, 


IMPCRTES OF AND DEALER IN 
Came, Poultry, Eggs, Butter. | California, Rhine 
: —— " Hungarian Wines, 
AMERICAN CHAMPAGNES. 


392, BOWERY, 392, 
Near Fourth avenue, * NEW YORE. 
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THE WEATHER FOR CANADA AND THE U. 8} 
FOR THd@ N&XT SIX MNTHS, 
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Old Mother Shipton’s Prophecy—Record of Storms 
of past year—The “Heated Term” of 1873—How 
forecasts are formed, 
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CANADIAN PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 













Circulation in Canada 30,000, and increasing. 
TRADE AGENTS: 


DAWSON BROTHERS, 


MONTREAL. 
PRICE 20 CENTS. 


“ON THE EBB.” 
BY 


Cc. F. HOTCHKISS. 


This is a veat little book, portraying the adven-~ 
tures of an old sporting man, as well as describ’ 
the best fishing and hunting grounds in and aro 
the southern portion of ‘Connecticut. Every one 
should have one. Price 75 cents by mail : 


REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 
New Haven, Conn, 


J. Cvpress, Jr.’s, Works, 
TWO VOLUMES. 


PRICE $5 BY MAIL. 
CAN BE HAD THROUGH THIS OFFICE, 
“THE SETTER,” 


BY LAVERACK. 
For sale at this office. Price $3. 
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WARRANTED: WATCHES ONLY $3 EACH. 
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CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


PROMPT CASH RETURNS. 


192 DUANE STREET, N. Y: 
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BOWLING AND BILLIARD HALL. 
The longest Rifle Range in the city, For Sharp- © 


DOvISMIV. OF MICPPRIARY: / 
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